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PREFACE. 


WITH the dissemination of knowledge bearing upon sani- 
tation, and a general Recognition of the terrible risks of 
pollution in wells supplied by surface drainage, it is to be 
hoQpd that the days of the shallow dug well are closed for 
ever . 

No price would be too high to pay for absolute security 
against contamination of the' most essential and most 
largely consumed article of our daily food ; and no matter 
how costly the qjeep boi*ed well might be in comparison 
with the shallow dug well, its advantages would outweigh 
the initial expense, % 

But to such a high state of efhcienq^nas well-boring 
now been brought by the most advanced firms who make 
a speciality of this branch of engineering, that the outlay 
based on even a five or seven years' supply only is much 
. less in a deep tube well than in a shallow dug well. 

Moreover, while the one is never -failing both in quantity 
and in quality, the shortcomings of the other are sure to be 
emphasised during periods of extreme drought when our 
needs are most urgent. 

In districts where supei ficial streams are few or entirely 
wanting, such as in the more tropical portions of our great 
Australian and South African Colonies, the deep well is 
absolutely essential to occupation of the land for any 
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purpose, and the sinking of water tfbres con#nands the 
attention of a Government department But a vast field yet 
remains neglected, and there are countless opportunities 
for private enterprise which would in a few years return* 
immense fortunes. The average annual value of horses, 
cattle and sheep lost by thirst in tl^ countries named 
must amount to millions sterling, and a deal of human sick- 
ness arises from pollution of air ar^l water by their putre- 
fying carcasses — all which is remediable by deep wells. 

Here in England, with generally more than an abundance 
of surface water, domestic drainage and factory efftivmts 
combine to taint all such supplies To the brewer, the 
mineral-water manufacturer, the dyer, the paper-maker, 
and in many other industries, a constant and pure water- 
supply is of the first moment , hence the deep well with 
its reliable and unsullied flow lS fast becoming a recog- 
nised indispensable at all factories and works of any 
pretensions, and many hundreds of such wells, ranging in 
depth from 1 50 to 500 feet and in capacity from 2000 to 
35,000 gallons per hour, have been boicd all over the 
country in the last few years. 

Finally the large domestic consumer has commenced 
to realise the folly and cost of dependence on the shallow • 
well or the watei company, and not only have many country 
mansions recently been equipped with a deep tube-well and 
pumping or other water-lifting mechanism, furnishing an 
abundant supply independent of the weather, and affording 
increased protection against fire, but the same thing has 
been done in a great many of the big hotels and other 
establishments in London and the provinces Besides the 
inestimable advantages of such an unrestricted tegular and 
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pure suppty, the financial gain is not inconsiderable, the 
cost of pumping being only about \\d. per 1000 gallons, 
and the initial outlay on the boring- and equipment being 
tecouped in the first year by the saving on water-rates. 

It has been computed by reliable authorities that th^ 
water in the chalk strata of the London basin is much more 
than sufficient to meet all the demands of the same super- 
ficial area. Here suyly is a “London water scheme/* 
better than any piping fiom lakes, with its contingent risks 
of polluted sources, and of a complete famine in case of 
accident to the conduit. 

While •water is the fluid most often sought by boring, 
precisely similar methods are applied to other liquid 
minerals, such as brine and petroleum, and most of the 
matter contained in these pages may be regarded as re- 
ferring indiscriminately fo all of them. Chapter VIII. 
deals more particularly with American oil wells 
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The steady demand for this work necessitates the issue 
of a second edition New matter has been added to 
Chapters VIII., IX and X., and, also, an important Table 
giving particulars of many wells sunk in this country. 
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WELL-BORING 

CHAPTER I. 

GEOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

• 

Soakage — Porous soils, sucl*as sand and gravel, absorb 
water with rapidity, and consequently their surface soon 
dries up after showers A well sunk in these soils may 
penetrate to considerable depths before meeting with water ; 
but water, nevertheless, is usually found on approaching 
some lower part of the porous formation where it rests on 
an impervious bed, for here the water, unable to make its 
way downwards in a direct line, accumulates as in a reser- 
voir, and is ready to ooze out into any opening which may 
be made, in the same manner as sea-water will filter into 
^nd fill any hollow dug in the sands of the shore at low 
tide. A spring, then, is the lowest overflow-point or lip of 
an underground reservoir of water in the stratification. A 
well sunk in such strata will most probably furnish, besides 
the volume flowing from the spring, an additional supply of 
water, inasmuch as it may give access to the main contents 
of the reservoir. 

Transmission of water through a porous medium being 
so rapid, it may easily be understood why springs are 
thrown out on the side of a hill, where the upper set of 

B 
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strata consist of chalk, sand and other absorptive sub- 
stances, whilst those lying beneath are composed of clay or 
other non-absorptive soils. The principal reasons why the 
# water does not ooze out everywhere along the line of junc- 
tion of the two formations, so as to form one continuous 
land-soak instead of creating a few springs only, and these 
oftentimes far distant from each other, are, firstly, the con- 
centration of the water at a few points due to existence of 
inequalities in the upper surface of tne impermeable stratum, 
which lead the water, as valleys do on the external surface, 
into certain low levels and channels, and secondly the 
frequency of rents and fissures acting as natural # drains. * 

That the generality of springs owe their supply to 
atmospheric sources is evident from this, that they vary 
in the different seasons of the year, becoming languid or 
entirely ceasing to flow after lon^ droughts, and being again 
replenished after a continuance of rain. "Many of them are 
probably indebted for the constancy and uniformity of their 
volume to the great extent of subterranean reservoirs with 
which they communicate, and the time required for these 
to empty themselves by percolation. Such a gradual and 
regulated discharge is exhibited, though in a less perfect 
degree, in all great lakes, for these are not sensibly affected 
in their levels by a sudden shower, but are only slightly 
raised, and their channels of efflux, instead of being swollen 
suddenly like the bed of a torrent, carry off the surplus 
water gradually 

An ‘‘artesian” well — so called from the province of 
Aitois, in France — is a shaft sunk or bored through non- 
absorptive strata, until a water-bearing stratum is tapped, 
when the water is forced upwards by the hydrostatic 
pressure due to the superior level at which the rain-water 
was received The term artesian was originally only 
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applied to tolls which overflowed, but nearly all deep wells 
are so called, without reference to their water-level, if they 
have bore-holes. 

Among the causes of failure of artesian wells, may be 
mentioned the numerous rents and faults which occur in 
some rocks, and dthe deep ravines and valleys by which 
many countries are traversed , for when these natural lines 
of drainage exist, there remains only a small quantity of 
water to escape by artificial issues. The well-borer is also 
liable to be baffled by the great thickness either of absorp- 
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tive or non-absorptive strata ; or by the dip of the beds, 
• which may carry off the waters from adjoining high lands 
to some trough in an opposite direction — as when the 
borings are made at the foot of an escarpment where the 
strata incline inwards, i.e. in a direction opposite to the face 
of the cliffs. 

As instances of the way in which the character of the 
strata may influence the water-bearing capacity of any 
given locality, the following examples are cited from 
Latham. 

Fig. i illustrates the causes which sometimes conduce to 
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a, limited supply of water in artesian wells. Rain descend- 
ing on the outcrop E F of the absorptive stratum A, which 
lies between the non-absorptive strata B B, will make its ap- 
peaijance in the form of a spring at S ; but such spring® 
will not yield any great quantity of water, as the area E F, 
W^ich receives the rainfall, is limited in ^ts extent , and the 
%fell bored at W into the absorptive stratum A would not 
be likely to furnish a large supply of water — if, indeed, it 
afforded any. ^ 

The effect of a fault is shown in Fig 2. A spring will 



Fig 2 — Effkci oi< Faulting. 

will give large quantities of water, the whole body ot 
water flowing through the absorptive stratum A being 
intercepted by being thrown against the non-absorptive 
stratum B. 

Absorptive rock intersected by a dyke, and overlying 
a non-absorptive stratum, is seen in Fig 3 The water 
flowing through A, if interrupted by a dyke D, will appear 
at S in the form of a spring ; and if the area of A is very 
great, then the spring S will be very copious. 

As to the depth necessary to bore certain wells in cases 
similar to that shown in Fig. 4. Owing to the fault, a well 
at A would require to be bored deeper than the well B, 
although both wells derive their supply from the same 
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description strata* If there were any inclination in the 
water-bearing strata, or if there were a current of water 



only in one direction then one of the wells would prove a 
failure, owing to the proximity of the fault, while the other 
would furnish an abundant supply of water. 



Volume — It should be borne in mind that there are two 
primary geological conditions upon which the quantity of 
water that may be supplied to the water-bearing strata 
depends these are — the extent of superficial area pre- 
sented, by which the quantity of rain-water received on 
their surface in any given time is determined , and the 
character and thickness of the strata, as by this the pro- 
portion of water that can be absorbed, and the volume 
which the whole mass of the absorptive strata can transmit, 
are regulated The operation of these general principles 
will constantly vary in accordance with local phenomena, 
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01 of which must, in each separate case? be taken*into con- 
sideration. 

Mere remoteness from hills or mountains need not dis- 
courage the making of trials, for the wateis which fall on 
these higher lands readily penetrate to great depths through 
highly-inclined and vertical strata, or through the fissures 
of shattered rocks ; and, after flowing for a great distance, 
they often leascend by way of other fissures, so as to ap- 
proach the surface in the lower country. Here they may 
be concealed beneath a covering of undisturbed horizontal 
beds, which it may be necessary to pierce in older to reach 
them. The course of water flowing underground isS^ot 
strictly analogous to that of rivers on the surface ; there 
being, in the one case, a constant descent from a higher to 
a lower level, from the source of the stream to the sea ; 
whereas, in the other, the water may at one time sink far 
below the level of the ocean, and a/terwards rise again high 
above it 

It is evident that a series of permeable strata, encased 
between two impermeable formations, can receive a supply 
of water at those points only where they crop out and are 
exposed on the surface of the land The primary condition 
affecting their usefulness depends upon the fall of rain in 
the district where the outcrop takes place, the quantity of 
rain-water which any absorptive strata can gather being in * 
the same ratio as their respective areas Each inch of mean 
annual fall in any district represents a daily average of practi- 
cally 40,000 gallons of rain-water per square mile. It is 
therefore a matter of essential importance to ascertain, with 
as much accuracy as possible, the area of exposed surface of 
any water-bearing deposit, so as to determine the maxi- 
mum quantity of rain-water it is capable of receiving. 

Whatever may be the absorbent power of the strata, the 
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yield of waiter will be more or less diminished whenever the 
channels of* communication have suffered break or fracture. s 
If the strata remained continuous and unbroken, it would 
^only be necessary to ascertain their dimensions and litho 
logical character in order to determine their actual water 
value. But where the strata are broken, the interference 
with subterranean® transmission >f water will be propor- 
tionate to the extent of the disturbance 

Every permeable ^stratum may affoid water, and its 
ability to do this and the quantity it can yield depend 
upon its position and extent. When underlaid by an im- 
pej^ous stratum, it constitutes a reservoir of watei from 
which a supply may be drawn by means of a sinking or a 
bore-hole. If the permeable stratum be also overlaid by 
an impervious stratum, the w&ter will be under pressure, 
and will ascend in the bore-hole to a height depending on 
the height of the points pf infiltration above the bottom of 
the bore-hole the quantity to be obtained m such a case, 
as already pointed out, will depend upon the extent of sur- 
face possessed by the outcrop of the permeable stratum 
In searching for water under such conditions, a careful 
examination of the geological features of the district must 
be made Frequently an extended view of the surface of 
the district, such as may be obtained from an eminence, 

• and a consideration of the particular configuration of that 
surface, will be sufficient to enable the practical eye to dis- 
cover the various routes which are followed^by the sub- 
terranean water, and to predicate with some degree of 
certainty that at a given point water will be found in 
abundance, or that no water at all exists at that point 
To do this, it is sufficient to note the dip and the surfaces 
of the strata which are exposed to the rains. When these 
strata are nearly horizontal, water can penetrate them only 
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through their fissures or pores ; when, on the cqnflrary, they 
lie at right angles, they^ absorb the larger portion of the 
water that falls upon their outcrop. When such strata are 
intercepted by valleys, numerous springs will exist But* 
if, instead of being intercepted, the strata rise around a 
common point, they form a kind of irregular basin, in the 
centre of which the water will accumulate In this case 
the surface springs will be less numerous than when the 
strata are broken. But it is possible to obtain water 
under pressure in the lower portions of the basin, if the 
point at which the trial is made is situate below the out- 
crop. N? ^ 

If the strata consist of sand, water will pas£ thiough 
them with facility, and they will also hold a considerable 
quantity in the interstices between their component grains ; 
whereas a bed of puie clay will not allow of the passage 
of water. These are the two extremes o/ the case. The 
intermixture of these materials in the same bed will, of 
course, modify the transmission of water according to the 
lelative proportions. Sand of ordinary character will hold 
on an average rather more than one-third of its bulk of 
water, or 2 to 2\ gallons per cubic foot. In strata so 
composed the water may be termed free, as it passes 
easily in all directions , and under the pressure of a column 
of water, it is comparatively but little impeded by capillary 
attraction. These arc the conditions of a true permeable 
stratum Wheie the strata are more compact and solid, 
as in sandstone, limestone and oolite, although all such 
rocks imbibe more or less water, yet the water so absorbed 
does not pass freely through the mass, but is held in the 
pores of the rock by capillary attraction, and parted with 
very slowly , so that in such deposits water can be freely 
transmitted only in the planes of bedding and in fissures. 
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If the waterbearing 'deposit is of uniform lithological cha- 
racter over a large area, then the proposition is reduced to 
its simplest form , but when the strata consist of variable 
giineral ingredients, it becomes essential to estimate the 
extent of these variations 

Rainfall . — Rain is most capricious, both as regards its 
frequency and the amount which Tails in a given time. In 
some places it larely or never falls, whilst in others it rains 
almost every day , and #here does not yet exist any theory 
from which a probable estimate of the rainfall in a given 
district can be deduced, independently of direct observa- 
tijj^ * But a workable average of the quantity of rain to 
be expected in any particular place, may be judged from 
careful and continued observations with a rain-gauge The 
mouth of the gauge must be set quite level, and so fixed 
that it will remain so ; it should never be less than 6 inches 
nor more than 12 jnches above the ground, except when a 
greater elevation is absolutely necessary to obtain a proper 
exposure. It must be placed on levxl ground, unshaded 
and unsheltered, and away from all stiuctures and growths 
of every kind, at least as many feet from their basv* as they 
are in height. 

For snow, three methods may be adopted (a) melt 
what is caught in the funnel, and measuic that as lain ; 
(1 b ) select a place where the snow has not drifted, invert 
the funnel, and, turning it round, lift and melt what is en- 
closed , (c) measure with a rule the average depth of snow, 
and take one-twelfth as the equivalent of water Some 
observers use a cylinder of the same diameter as the rain- 
gauge, and of considerable depth , if the wind is at all 
rough, all the snow is blown out of a flat-funnelled rain- 
gauge. 

A “ drainage area ” is almost always a district of country 
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enclosed by a ridge or watershed lirfc, continuous except 
at the place where the waters of the basin find an outlet. 
It may be, and generally is, divided by branch ridge-lines 
into a number of lesser basins, each drained by its own^ 
stream into the main one. 

When a catchment basin is very extensive, it is ad- 
visable to measure the smaller basins t)f which it consists, 
as the depths of rainfall in them may be different , some* 
times, also, for the same reason, ^ those basins may be 
divided into portions at different distances from the moun- 
tain chains, where rain-clouds arc chiefly formed 

The exceptional cases, in which the boundary*^ a 
drainage area is not a ridge-line on the surface of the 
country, are those in which the rain-water sinks into a 
porous stratum until its descent is stopped by an impel - 
vious stratum, and in which, consequently, one boundary at 
least of the drainage aiea depends on the figure of the im- 
pervious stratum, being, in fact, a ridge-line on the upper 
surface of that stratum, instead of on the ground, and 
veiy often marking the upper edge of the outcrop of that 
stratum. If the porous stratum is partly covered by a 
second impervious stratum, the nearest ridge-line on the 
latter stiatum to the point where the porous stratum crops 
out will be another boundary of the drainage area. In 
order to determine a drainage area under these circum-' 
stances, it is necessary to have a geological map and sec- 
tions of the district. 

The most important data respecting depth of rainfall, 
for practical purposes, are: least annual rainfall; mean 
annual rainfall ; greatest annual rainfall , distribution of 
rainfall at different seasons, especially the longest con- 
tinuous drought , and greatest flood rainfall, or continuous 
fall of rain in a short period 
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The available rainfall is that part of the total which 
remains to be stored in reservoirs, or carried away by 
streams, after deducting loss through evaporation, through 
permanent absorption by plants and by the ground, and 
other causes. 

The proportion borne by available to total rainfall 
varies very much : it # is affected by the rapidity of the rain- 
fall, the compactness or porosity of the soil the steepness 
or flatness of the ground, the nature and quality of the 
vegetation upon it, the temperature and moisture of the 
air (regulating the rate of evaporation), the existence of 
arffi.dh .1 drains, and other circumstances. The following 
are examples : — 

A\ailablc Rainfall 


Gruund 


Total Rainfall 


Steep burfaces of granite, gneiss, anil slate nearly i 

Mooiland and hilly pasture . 8 to *6 

Flat cultivated country *5 to 6 

Chalk • o 


Deep-seated springs and wells give * 3 to *4 of the total 
rainfall. In chalk districts it has been found that evapora- 
tion is about 34 per cent., and the quantity carried off by 
streams, 23 percent , leaving 43 per cent., which sinks below 
the surface to form springs 

In foimations less absoibent than the chalk, it is calcu- 
lated by some authoiities that streams carry off one-third, 
that another third evaporates, and that the remaining 
third of the total rainfall sinks into the earth But if they 
are correct in allowing one-third for evaporation in the 
cool and humid climate of England, 100 per cent would 
not be too much in such and districts as the interiors of 
Australia and Africa. 

The following table gives the mean annual rainfall in 
various parts of the world — 
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Table of Rainfall. Collected by G. JT Symons. 


Country and Station 


Period of I j Mean 

Observa- Latitude Annual 

tions Fall 


AVSTHIa— Cracow 
Prague 
Vienna 

i Belgium — Brussels 
Ghent 
Louvain 

Dp nmark— Copenhagen 
Franc f — B ayonne 
Bordeaux 
Brest 
Dijon 
Lyons 
Marseilles 
Montpelier 
Nice 
Pans 
Pau 


50 4N 
50 5 
48 12 

50 51 

51 4 
50 33 
55 4fc 

43 29 

44 50 
48 23 

47 14 

45 46 
43 17 
43 36 
43 43 

48 50 
43 19 


Rouen 

10 

| 49 27 

Toulon . 

I 

! 43 4 

r I oulouse 

1 

52 

1 43 36 

Great Britain— 

j 

t 

England, Exeter 

4° 

j 50 44 

, , I ,incoln 

40 

j 53 15 

,, London 

. 40 

5 1 3i 

,, Manchester 

i 40 

j 53 29 

Wales, Cauliff . 

1 

I 40 

51 28 

,, Llandudno 

! 40 

j 53 19 

Scotland, Aberdeen 

4° 

57 S 

,, Edinburgh 

1 4° 

1 55 57 

,, Glasgow 

( 40 

1 55 52 
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• Tabo; of Rainfall— continued. 


t 

Country and Station. 

i 

Period of 

/ 


Observa- 

Latitude | 

Annual 


tions 

1 

fall 

Great Britain — conttmied 

Ireland, Cork . 

yer«rs 

40 

r> t 

5 i 54 N 

in 

40 O 

„ Dublin # 

40 

53 23 

30 O 

,, Galway 

40 

53 15 

50 O 

Holland — R otterdam 


5 1 55 

22 O 

Iceland — R eykjavik 

s 

f >4 8 

28 O 

Ionian Isles— C orfu 

22 

39 37 

42 4 

It aly — F lorence 

8 

13 46 

35 9 

Sill an 

68 

15 29 

38 0 

Naples* 

8 

40 52 

39*3 

Rome 

40 

4 i 53 

30 9 

Turin * 

4 

45 5 

38 6 

Venice 

19 

45 25 

34 1 

Malta 


35 54 

15 0 

Norway — B ergen • * 

IO 

60 24 

84 S 

Christiania 


59 54 

26 7 

Portugal — C oimbra (in Vale of Mondego) 

2 

40 13 

224 o’ 

Lisbon 

20 

38 42 

23 0 

Prussia — B erlin 

6 

, 52 30 

23 6 

Cologne 

ro 

| 50 55 

24 0 

I-Ianover 

3 

52 24 

22 4 

Potsdam 

IO 

1 

1 52 24 

20 3 

Russia — A rchangel 

14 

l 64 32 

14 5 

Astrakan 


j 4<> 24 

6 1 

Finland, Uleaborg 

i 4 

65 O 

«3 5 

St Petersbuig 


59 56 

i6‘ 2 

Sicily — Palermo 

24 

38 8 

22 8 

Spain— M adrid 

1 

1 4° 24 

9 0 

Oviedo 

i 

43 22 

111*1 

Sweden — Stockholm 

8 

! 59 20 

1 19 7 

Switzerland— Geneva 

72 

46 12 

8 

Great St. Bernard 

43 

45 50 

58 5 

Lausanne 

8 

46 30 

38 5 
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Table of Rain f axe — continued \ 


Country and Station 


Period of Mean 

Obaerva- Latitude Annual 
tions Fall 


CeVlon — A dam’s Peak 
Colombo 


6 50 N 100 o 
6 56 9 i*7 


China — C anton 


India — Bombay 
Calcutta 
Cherrapongee 
Darjeeling 
Madras . 
Mahabuleshwur 
Malabar, Telhcherry 
Palamcotta 


84-7 
66*9 
610*3? , 

127*3 

44*6 

254-0 

116*0 


Malaysia — Pulo Penang 
Singapore 

Persia — Lencoran . 
Ooroomiah 

Russia — Barnaoul . 
Nertchinsk 


Turkey — Palestine, Jerusalem 


Smyrna 
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Table of Rainfall— continued . 


Country and Station # 

» 

Period of 
Observa- 
tions 

1 Latitude 

1 Mean 
. Annual 
j ball 

AFRICA. 





jears 

o t 

in 

Abyssinia — Gondar • 

1 

12 36 N. 

37 3 

Algeria — Algiers 

i° 

36 47 

37 0 

Constantma 

1 * 

36 24 

30*8 

Mostaganem ® 

* 

35 So 

22 O 

Oran 

2 

35 5° 

22 I 

Ascension . 

2 

8 8 S. 

” 5 

(^jpe # Coi ONY— Cape Town 

20 

S3 52 

2 4*3 

Guinea — Cimstiansborg 


5 30N 

19 2 

Madura 

4 

33 30 

30*9 

Mauritius — Port Louis • 


20 3S 

35*2 

Nat; al— M antzburg 


29 36 

27*6 

St lit iena . 

3 

15 55 

18 8 

Sierra Lfone • • 


8 30 N. 

86-o 

TFNERItFE . 

2 . 

28 28 

22*3 

NORTH AMERICA 




British Columbia — New Westminster 

3 

49 12 N 

54 1 

Canada— Montreal, St Martin’s 

2 

45 31 

47 3 

Toronto 

1 6 

43 39 

3i 4 

Honduras — Belize 

i 

1 7 29 

153*0 

Mexico — Vera Cruz 


19 12 

66 1 

Russian America — Sitka 

7 

57 3 

89-9 

United S tatis — Aikansas, Fort Smith . 

15 

35 23 

42 1 

California, San Franusco 

9 

37 48 

23*4 

Nebraska, Fort Kearney 

6 

40 38 

28*8 

New Mexico, Socorro 

2 

34 10 

7*9 

New York, West Point 

12 

41 23 

46 5 

Ohio, Cincinnati 

20 

39 6 

46 9 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

*9 

39 57 

43*6 

South Carolina, Charlestown 

*5 

32 46 

48*3 

Texas, Matamoras 

6 

25 54 

35*2 
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Table of Rainfall — continued \ 


Country and Station 

Period of 
Observa- 
tions 

Latitude. 

Mean 
Annual 
Fall ^ 

NORTH AMERICA — continued. 

^ars 

0 > 

in 

West Tndtes — A ntigua 


17 3 N 

39*5 

Barbadoes 

IO 

13 12 

75 0 

,, St Philip 4 

20 

13 13 

56 I 

Cuba, Havana . 

2 

23 9 

50 2 

,, Matanzas 

I 

23 2 

55 3 

Grenada . 


12 8 

^26 O 

Guadeloupe, Basseterre 


> 6 .5 

12?^ 

,, Matonba 


16 5 

285*8 

Jamaica, Caraib ^ 


18 3 

97 *0 

,, Kingstown . 


17 58 

83 O 

St. Domingo, Cape llaitien 


19 43 

127-9 

„ Tivoli # 


19 0 

106 7 

Trinidad 

• 

1 10 40 

62 9 

Virgin Isles, St 1 homas 


18 17 

60 6 

,, Tortola 

1 

18 27 

65 1 

SOUTH AMERICA 

1 

; 


Brazil — Rio Janeiro 

j 

22 54 s 

58 7 

S. Luis de Maranhao 


1 3 0 

276 0 

« 

Colombia — La Baja 

« 

j 7 22 N 

54 1 

Marmato 

' 1 s 

5 29 

90 0 

Santa F C de Bogota 

6 

1 

4 3 <> 

00 

CD 

sT 

Gu 1 ana — Cayenne 

1 

i 6 

4 56 

138 3 

Demeraia, George Town 

, 5 

6 50 

87 9 

Paramaribo 

1 

1 

I 

1 

6 0 

229 2 




Vpnezitfla— C umana 
Curafao 


io 27 
12 15 


7'5 

26*6 
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Table of Rainfall — continued. 


Country and Station 

\ 

Penod of 
Observa- 
tions. 

Latitude. 

Mean 

Annual 

Value. 

1 

AUSTRALASIA. I 

New South Wales— B athurst 

years 

3 

o * 

33 24 S. 

in 

22*7 

Demliquin . | 

2 

35 3* 

*3 » 

Newcastle . . 

5 

3* 57 

55*3 

Port Macquarie .... 

12 

3 i 29 

70*8 

Sydney 

6 

33 S* 

46*2 

Nxflv Zealand — A uckland 

2 

3S 50 

3 I’2 

Christchurch . 

3 

43 45 

3**7 

Nelson . 

• 

2 

41 18 

38*4 

Taranaki 

2 

39 3 

52-7 

Wellington 

2 

41 17 

37-8 

South Australi \ — Adelaide # 

6 

34 55 

19*2 

Tasmania — H obart * . 

12 

42 54 

20 3 

Victoriv — M elbourne 

6 

37 49 

30*9 

Port Philip 

n 

38 30 

29 2 

West Australia — A lbany 

. 

35 0 

32T 

York 

I 

31 55 

254 

POLYNESIA. 




Society Islands— T ahiti Papiete 

• 

5 

17 32 s 

4 5’7 


Water-bearing Strata . — Among absorptive beds, men- 
tion may first be made of the “ Drift” This superficial 
formation consists mainly of beds of sand and gravel. 
Having been formed by the action of flowing water, it is 
very irregular in thickness, and exists frequently in de- 
tached masses ; this irregularity is due to inequalities of 
the surface at the period when the drift was brought down. 

C 
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Hollows then existing would be filled up, while on level 
surfaces no detritus would be deposited, or, if deposited, 
would be subsequently removed by denudation. Hence it 
is not safe to infer, when boring through deposits of th& 
character, that the same, or nearly the same, thickness will 
be found at even a few yaids’ distance. In basins and in 
broad valleys, this deposit may exist to great depth. The 
absorptiveness of the beds will depend, of course, wholly 
upon the nature of the deposit Some rdcks produce de- 
posits through the whole of which water percolates readily, 
while others allow a passage only through such fissures as 
may exist Sand and gra\cl constitute an extremely* ab- 
sorbent medium, while an argillaceous (clay) b*ed may be 
wholly impervious In mountainous districts, springs may 
often be found in the duft, but their existence will then 
depend upon the position and chaiacter of the rock strata. 
Thus, if the drift cover an elevated and extensive slope of 
a natuie similar to that of the locks by which it is formed, 
springs due to infiltration through this covciing will certainly 
exist near the foot of the slope Upon the opposite slope, 
the small spaces existing between the diffeicnt beds of rock 
receive these infiltrations dnectly, and serve to completely 
drain the deposit. If, however, the foliations or the joints 
of the rocks afford no issue to the water, whether such 

c 

circumstance be due to the charactei of their formation, 01 
to the stopping up of the issues by the drift itself, these 
results will not be produced. 

Another superficial formation, termed “ Alluvium ” or 
alluvion,” and often (ungrammatically) “ alluvial,” is simi- 
larly composed of fragments of various strata carried away 
and re-deposited by flowing water; it differs, in fact, from 
drift only in being more extensive and regular, and, gene- 
rally, in being composed of elements brought from a greater 
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distance ancl having no analogy to the strata wjth which 
it is now found in contact. It embraces sand, gravel, rolled 
pebbles, marls and clays The older deposits often occupy 
\%ry elevated districts, which they overlie throughout a 
large extent of surface. The permeability of alluvial beds 
allows the water to # flow away subterraneously to great 
distances from the points at which it enters. Springs are 
common. As the surface coveted by the deposit is exten- 
sive, the water circulates Horn a distance through permeable 
strata often overlaid by ntheis that are non-absorptive If 
at a considerable distance from the point 1 of infiltration, 
and a lower level, a "bonng be put down, the water \\ ill 
ascend in the bore-hole in virtue of its tendency to place 
itself in equilibrium # 

The sedimentary beds of Secondary and Tcrtuiy geo- 
logical ages, lying beneath the moie lccent formations just 
described, aie fat more often sive and yield much larger 
quantities of water 

The Chalk is the great watcr-beaung stratum for the 
larger poition of the South of England, and here water 
circulates through fissuics A rule sometimes give > for the 
level at which water may be found in this stratum is, “Take 
the level of the highest source of supply, and that of the 
lowest to be found The mean level will be the depth at 
which water will be found at any intermediate point, after 
allowing an inclination of at least 10 feet per mile ” This 
rule will also apply to the Greensand formation, which 
contains large quantities of water, and more evenly dis- 
tributed than in the Chalk. The Gault Clay is interposed 
between the Upper and the Lower Gieensand, the latter of 
which also furnishes good supplies. In boring into the 
Upper Greensand, caution should be obseived so as not 
to pierce the Gault Clay, because water which permeates 

C 2 
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through that layer becomes contaminated ,wfth various 
saline, ferruginous and other impurities. 

Water is found in the Upper and Lower Oolites, between 
which are certain clays, separated by the “ coral rag.” Int 
stances occur in England where the so-called Oxford Clay 
is met with immediately below another bed named the 
Kimmeridge, rendering useless any attempt at boring, be- 
cause the water in the Oxford Clay is generally so impure 
as to be unfit for use With regard to finding water in the 
Oolitic Limestone, it is impossible to determine with any 
amount of precision the depth at which it may be reached, 
owing to the numerous faults which occur in the formation 
The Oolitic rocks are very porous, absorbing a*nd holding 
enormous volumes of watej- In this respect they are equal 
if not superior to the Chalk itself , and selected analyses 
indicate that they are not inferior to the New Red Sand- 
stone in the energy with which* they oxidise and destroy 
organic matter present in waters percolating through them. 
Though their waters are generally hard, the hardness is 
chiefly of a temporary character, capable of being softened 
by Clark's process, so as to average 6° ’8 instead of 20 °*6, 
the supply is bright, sparkling, and palatable, excellent for 
drinking and all domestic purposes except washing, for 
which the addition of lime renders it fit. 

Lower in the sequence of formations are the Lias beds 
(Upper Lias, Marlstone, and Lower Lias). In the Marlstone, 
between the upper and lower beds of the Lias, may be found 
a large supply of water ; but the level of this is as a rule so 
low that it will not rise to the surface through a boring. 

In the New Red Sandstone, also, to find water, borings 
must be made to considerable depth ; but where this for- 
mation exists, a copious supply can be confidently antici- 
pated. It may be looked upon as almost equally permeable 
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in all direction*, and the whole mass be i*eg?rded as a 
reservoir up to a certain level. Its water is clear, whole- 
some, and pleasant to drink, also well adapted foi the 
purposes of bleaching, dyeing, and brewing ; at the same 
time it must be admitted that its haidness, in other words 
the proportions of c^bonates of lime and magnesia it con- 
tains, is subject to considerable variation. As a general 
rule, it may be considered as occupying a position inter- 
mediate between the haftl water of the Chalk and the soft 
water derived from superficial sources Havmg but a small 
proportion of saline ingredients, and being absolutely free 
from artificial contaminations (such as sewage and manu- 

4 

facturing effluents), it possesses incalculable advantages 
over water from rivers and surface drainage. Many large 
towns are now partially or entirely supplied with water 
pumped from deep bores m this Sandstone , and many 
millions of acres it* centrar Australia have only ceased to 
be waterless since numbers of bores have been sunk to 
reach similar beds. 

The primary rocks afford but little water. Having 
been subjected to violent convulsions, they are thrown into 
every possible position, and broken by numerous fissures , 
and no permeable stratum being interposed, as in the more 
recent formations, no reservoir of watei exists. In the un- 
stratified rocks, the water cnculates in all directions through 
the fissures that traverse them, and thus occupies no fixed 
level It is also impossible to discover by surface exami- 
nation where the fissures may be struck by boring. For 
purposes of water supply, therefore, these rocks are of little 
importance It must be remarked here, however, that large 
quantities of water are frequently met with in the Magnesian 
Limestone and the Lower Red Sandstone, which form the 
upper portion of the primary series. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that rocks of igneous origin 
are devoid of water-bearing strata, and though the extra- 
ordinary anomaly may be seen in Australia of borings for 
water put down in solid granite, this is due to pernicious 
political influences and in spite of the protests of professional 
advisers. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

DUG WELLS 


Slowly but suiely th#“ sunk” well, with its huge exca- 
vation and brick cuibing, is going out of existence, and no 
rogiet need follow it From its very nature, it is absurdly 
expensive and adapted only to shallow sinking , but much 
worse than this is the fact that its sources of water supply 
are almost invaiiabJy tainted. Very few pages will suffice 
for this chapter 

Markitig-off. — Sinking is commenced by maiking off 
upon the ground a circle \ 2 or iS in. greatei than the in- 
tended internal diameter of the well. Its centie must be 
carefully preserved, and cvciy thing must be tine to it, the 
plumb-line Deing frequently used to test the vertical position 
of the sides. 

Under-pinning — To sink by under-pinning, an excava- 
tion is first made to such depth as the strata will allow 
without falling in At the bottom is laid a “ curb ” or flat 
ring , its internal diameter equals the intended clear dia- 
meter of the well, and its breadth the thickness of the 
brickwork. It is made of oak or elm planks 3 to 4 in. 
thick, either in one layer fished at the joints with iron, or 
in two layers breaking joint, and spiked or screwed together. 
On this, to line the first division of the well, a cylinder of 
brickwork, technically called “steimng,” is built in mortar 
or cement In the centre of the floor is dug a pit, at the 
bottom of which is laid a small platform of boards , then 
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by cutting notches in the side of the pit, several raking 
props are inserted, their lower ends abutting against a foot- 
block, and their upper ends against the lowest setting, so 
as to give temporary support to the curb with its load ofc 
brickwork The pit is enlarged to the diameter of the well , 
on the bottom of the excavation is laid a new curb, on 
which is built a new division of brickwork, giving per- 
manent support to the upper curb ; the raking props and 
their foot-blocks are removed , a n«w pit is dug ; and so on 
as before The earth must be firmly packed behind the 
steining. 

In a common modification of this method, a wooden curb 
is laid at the bottom of the excavation , the brifck steining 
is built upon it and carried to the surface , the earth is 
excavated flush with the interior sides of the well, so that 
the earth beneath the curb supports the brickwork above ; 
when the excavation has been carried a^ far as convenient, 
recesses are made in the earth under the previous steining, 
and in these recesses the steining is carried up to the 
previous woik ; when thus supported, the intermediate 
portions of earth between the sections of brickwoik carried 
up are cut away, and the steining is completed. 

Drum-curbing — A “drum-curb,” which may be either 
of wood or iron, consists of a flat ring for supporting the 
steining, and of a vertical hollow cylinder or drum of the 
same outside diameter as the steining, supporting the ring 
within it and bevelled to a sharp edge below. The rings or 
ribs of a wooden curb are formed of two thicknesses of elm 
plank 9 by ij in, giving a total thickness of 3 in. The 
outside cylinder or lagging is made from i£-in. yellow pine 
planks. It may be strengthened by additional rings and 
by brackets. In large curbs, the rings are placed about 
3 ft. 6 in. apart. When the well has been sunk as far as the 
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earth will^stand vertical, the drum curb is lowered into it, 
and the building of the brick cylinder is commenced, each 
course of bricks being completed before laying another, in 
Sorder that the curb may be loaded equally all round. The 
earth is dug away from the interior of the drum, and this, 
together with the gradually increasing load, causes the 
sharp lower edge of the drum to sink into the earth * thus 
the digging of the well bottom, the sinking of the drum- 
curb and its brick lining, and the building of the steining 
at the top, go on together. Care must be taken to so 
regulate the digging that the well shah sink vertically 
Shoufd the friction of the earth against the outside of the 
drum becdme so great as to stop its descent before the 
requisite depth is attained, a smaller well may be sunk in 
the interior of the first a well so stopped is "aid to be 
“ earth-fast ” This plan is successful only in sandy soils 
and to moderate depths. <• 

The curbs are often supported by iron rods (with screws 
and nuts) from cross-timbers over the mouth of the well , 
as the excavation proceeds, brickwork is piled on above, 
and the weight of the steming cairies down the <,urb until 
it becomes earth-bound 

Materials for Steming , — The materials that have been 
successfully used in lining or steining are brick, stone, 
timber, and iron. 

Brickwork is universally used in England, but not un- 
frequently it fails, through admitting impure water (when 
under great pressure), or through becoming disjointed (from 
settlement due to draining a running sand-bed), or the col- 
lapse of the well. 

Brick steining is either laid dry or in cement, 9-in. work 
being used for large wells and 4£-in. for small wells, tigs. 5 
and 6 show the method of laying for 9-in work, and tig. 7 
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for 4i-in. The bricks are laid flat, ^breaking Joint. To 
keep out moderate land-springs, clay-puddle or concrete is 
introduced at the back of the steimng ; for most purposes, 



Fit. 5. -Brick Sjjjnjv 



I< it. 6 Bru k Si 1 ining 



concrete is the better, as, in addition to its impervious 
character, it adds greatly to the strength of the steining. 
A ring or two of brickwork in cement is often introduced 
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at intervals varying’from 5 to 12 ft., to strengthen the shaft 
and facilitate construction. 

Stone of fair quality, capable of withstanding compres- 
sive strains, is good in its way , but inasmuch as it requires 
a great deal of labour to fit it for its place, it cannot often 
successfully compete with brickwork. In selecting a stone, 
attention must be paid not opl> to its durability but also 
to freedom from soluble ingredients which might impair 
the purity of the wate% 

Timber is objectionable on account of its liability to 
decay, when it not orfly endangers the structure, but also 
to some extent fouls the water. It is very largely used in 
the preliminary operations of sinking most wells , and in 
lining the shafts of the salt wells of Cheshire it endures 
for a great number of years, the brine acting as a pre- 
servative 

Iron is of modern application, and is extensively em- 
ployed, it being capable of beanng great compressive 
strains and of effectually excluding the influx of such 
waters as it may be desirable to keep out, and not liable 
to decay under ordinary citcu instances. Ikildw n Latham 
mentions instances in his practice of successful recourse to 
iron cylinders, where 4 or 5 rings of brickwork set in the 
best cement failed to keep out brackish waters 
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CHAPTER III 
DRIVEN TUBE WELLS 

Scope . — For limited depths and %upplies, and in strata 
which, though, perhaps, hard and compact, are not com- 
posed of actual rock, the driven tube forms a most useful 
well, capable of being sunk at great speed, and drawing 
its water from a horizon below most risks of contamination 
by surface drainage Sinc^ the driven tube well has been 
in use the Author has introduced many improvements. 

Before locating one of these wells, it is advisable to 
ascertain the depth at which wat£r is found in the district, 
when possible, either by reference to a geological map or 
by sounding existing dug wells Thus may be gained an 
approximate idea of the depth to which the tube well 
must be driven ; but variations of the strata occur in very 
short distances, and no guide is infallible. 

If beds of stiff clay or true rock are encountered, it is 
best to abandon the spot and try elsewhere. 

Tubes — The well consists of a hollow wrought-iron tube 
about i\ to 6 in diam., composed of any number of lengths, 
each of 3 to 10 ft., according to the depth required. The 
water is admitted into the tube through a series of holes, 

• which extend up the lowermost length to a height of 2 \ ft^ 
from the bottom. Specially tough lap-v/elded tubes are 
necessaiy, to withstand the hammering and vibration to 
which they are subjected , gas-pipe and other common 
brands are quite useless for this purpose 
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The essential part of the tube is the “ point ” a (Fig. 8), 
measuring about 3 ft. long, and perforated as already de- 
scribed. This is furnished at top with a socket b which 
^receives the driving-cap c. Rigidly attached to this cap is 


A C 



Fig. 8. — Driving Tubes, 
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a.spindle or guide d , enveloped by the runner dr sleeve e 
of the monkey or driver /. This method of applying the 
driving force to the tube is vastly superior to the old- 
fashioned system of a clamp fixed to the tube ; the latter' 
nearly always resulted in more or less indentation of the 
tube, sometimes causing much difficulty in adding new 
lengths. The monkeys may be raised by hand, as in A, 
or by ropes and pulleys as in B, C , B is the pattern used 
very extensively by the War Office .• 

Driving . — The spot for sinking having been chosen, a 
truly vertical hole is first made in the ground with a crow- 
bar, and in this the pioperly rigged tube is inserted, all 
joints having been fn st made quite tight When in posi- 
tion, two men raise the mojikey cithei by hand (A) 01 by 
ropes (B, C). In the latter case, they should stand exactly 
opposite each other and equidistant from the tube, pulling 
the ropes at identical angles, and # moving in time together, 
so that the tube may maintain a vertical position and follow 
a straight course Should it deviate at all, gentle pressure 
must be used to bring it gradually back, the pressuie being 
applied to the tube itself, and not on any account to the 
spindle or guide-bar 

The driving-cap must be tightened after every few blows. 

Though two men suffice for driving a i-]-in tube, an 
extra hand will make a great difference to the speed, as he 
can give undivided attention to the pcipendicularity of the 
tube and add some impulse to the fall of the monkey. 

It is most essential to sec that the first length is driven 
quite veitically , the driving should theieforc be conducted 
with the greatest care for the first 2 or 3 ft. The driving- 
cap is withdrawn when a few inches off the ground, and a 
fiesh length of pipe is added. The pulley-bar and monkey' 
must be removed to allow the driving^cap to be unscrewed. 
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As each joint on the tubes has to be wat<$r- and air- 
tight, it must be oiled and white-leaded before fixing the 
pipe on the length previously driven 

The socket is removed from one end of the pipe whilst 
on the ground, by gnpping the pipe with barrel-tongs, the 
foot being lightly jjfaced on the handles, and tne socket 
unscrewed by means of socket-tongs. The driving-cap is 
screwed to this length of pipe, the monkey and pulley^bar 
are slipped through it 1# the same mannci as with the first 
length, and the whole' is bodily raised and screwed to the 
tube driven It is most paitlculaily to be noted that the 
smaller or barrel-tongs arc to be used on the tube in all 
instances, whether to sciew or unscrew joints, othciwisc 
joints that have been made nu^y get disturbed, and ruin 
the work The socket-tongs are placed on the socket, and 
the pipe is then screwed up tightly so that the joints butt 
against one another , length after length is in this manner 
added until the lequired depth is attained. 

Clearing — The tube well should be sounded by means 
of the plumb-bob fiom time to time duiing the dnving, to 
detect the presence cither of water 01 of soil inside the 
tube. A certain amount of soil is sure to find its way in, 
and should be cleared at intervals , otherwise, if the accu- 
mulation be allowed to increase, spungs may be passed, 
and remain undiscovered. 

The “ cleaiing-out tubes’ 7 are to be used for this pur- 
pose. Length after length is screwed together by means 
of J-in barrel- and socket-tongs, and suspended by J-m. 
clips 2 or 3 in. above the debris, so that they will not choke. 
Previous to loweiing the J-in tubes, the funnel (Fig. 9) 
should be screwed to the well-tube, and by this means 
water is poured into the well whilst it is being cleared A 
pump and reducing socket are attached to the J-in. tubes, 
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and these are gradually lowered until the wlfole of the 
debris has been removed from the pipe, when the clearing- 
out tubes are withdrawn. 



Fig. 9. — FunnA. 


When it is found impracticable to clear the well with 



the ordinary point, recourse is had to “a* sand- 
tube ” (Fig 10), made according to tfie fineness 
of the sand to be dealt with. Its action is in 
every way simifar to that of the ordinary well 
point; but it is protected by a perforated brass 
sheath fixed over the drilled part of the tube, 
and the holes in the pointed pipe are drilled very 
much larger than in the ordinary well-tube, to 
allow for the fine perforated brass. The tube 
well is driven and cleared in the usual manner 
by means of the |-in. tubes, etc. 

It will be found that, even in gravelly soils, 
tube wells will be made in much less time, both 
as regards clearing and pumping, if protectecf 
with a strainer. 

Tilting . — As soon as the presence of water 
has shown itself to the extent of a few feet in 
the tube, the pump should be attached directly 
to the well-tube, care being taken to white-lead 
all the threads. The pump is started by pouring 


water into the top, to force the air from the 
Sand-Tube, pipe ; if a supply exists, the water will soon 
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follow. It will be more or less muddy, according to the 
nature of the soil through which it is obtained. 

The handle of the pump should be raised as high as 
j^-acticable, to allow the valves to open. This will suddenly 
release the column of water held in the well-tube, which 
will instantly drop to»its level, forcing its way through the 
perforations in the bottom length, and so disturbing the 
surroundings of the well. This action should be repeated 
over and over again, causing the water to be played in and 
out of the perforations, and thus allowing the finer particles 
to be jumped out and the larger to be gradually drawn 
around the well-tube, forming a natural filter, the operation 
is called “tilting,” and should be discontinued when the 
water is practically free fi om grit. .Disconnection is effected 
by loosening the studs which hold the ring to the pump- 
barrel, and giving the handle a quarter-turn , steady 
pumping should then take place for a short time, when it 
will be found that the water will become quite clear and 
free from sandy particles 

The whole secret of making successful tube wells lies in 
the propci use of the pump. It is therefore necessary that 
the above instructions should be accurately followed — if 
neglected, the tube well may become choked, resulting in 
a total stoppage of the supply. 

In close and compact soils, such as sand, gravel, chalk, 
etc , much patience and perseverance are required in de- 
veloping supplies of water. The yield is at first scanty, 
but rapidly increases by the tilting of the pump, which 
helps to disintegrate the surrounding soil, and forms a free 
passage for the water. 

Drawing . — It often occurs in driving that impervious 
or solid strata, such as thick beds of clay, rock, etc., 
are met with. In these cases, it is necessary to withdraw 

D 
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the tube, which is accomplished in the following manner. 
The monkey is slipped over the well-pipe, the driving-cap 
is screwed above it to the well-tube, and the pulley-bar 
again slipped into position, allowing the men to strike tne 
monkey upwards against the driving-cap ; thus the tubes 
are forced out of the ground. Other means are also adopted, 
such as bottle-jacks, or a hollow jack specially designed for 
this purpose . The tubes, previous to being re-driven, should 
be carefully examined, and, if fouifd bent, must be discarded, 
unless they can be straightened at a forge or by striking 
them with the side of the monkey. 

Depth . — The depth to which tube wells may be driven 
is entirely governed by the nature of the soil ; they com- 
monly reach 60 to 70 ft., and sometimes even 100 ft. or 
more. Yet in many cases an ordinary lift-pump may be 
employed on them, the water rising to within 28 ft of the 
surface, and often higher. ' * 

When it happens that an objectionable spring is tapped 
the tube is driven deeper in search of other springs. It is 
to be noted that the upper springs will not affect the lower 
ones when the latter are tapped. 

Deeper Wells . — When the water is below lifting reach 
of the ordinary lift-pump, viz. 28 ft. from the surface, it is 
advisable to drive a larger tube well, as illustrated and 
described below. 

Knowing the exact depth at which the water comes in, 
the proper length of tube is driven, and the working barrel 
(either made of steel or phosphor-bronze) is screwed to it, 
taking care to slip the valve-seat faz, Fig. 11) into position, 
so as to rest next to the well-pipe. The working barrel is 
so placed as to be within lifting reach of the water. All the 
joints must butt as in the case of the smaller well. 

The ring b (Fig. 11) is placed on the top of the working 
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barrel when the next length of well-tube is butted to it ; 
the driving Is then continued to the depth required. 

^ To remove the soil which has found its way into the 
tube well, a small shell with a valve Is provided * this is 
attached to the ^-in. tubes, and is lowered until it has 
reached the debris, when the whole ; s lifted up and down 
to allow all the soil to pass into the J-in. pipes, and to 
effectually clear the tube . The &-in. tuber arc then with - 
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drawn in lengths. This mode of clearing also applies 

to the oidinary tube well, and will be found far more 
expeditious than clearing it with the funnel (see page 13), 
which latter cannot be used for deep wells 

The taper end of the valve c (Fig 11), is wound with 
tow, a little tallow and white-lead mixed being added to 
make it adhere This will make a water-tight joint when 
fixed in the seating The valve is lowered into its position 
by means of a hook or screw attached to the pump-rods, and, 
to ensure a water-tight joint, a few gentle blows are given 
on the top of the valve by means of the rods and hook 
The rods are then withdrawn, the hook is disconnected, and 
the bucket d (Fig. 11) is screwed in place The rods are 
lowered until the bucket has fairly entered the working 
barrel, when it is connected to the pump-rod, the whole 
being then ready to commence pumping. The pump-rods 

D 2 
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are united by means of triangular couplings, secured by 
split pins. 

Previous to working, the pump will need to be “primed” 
as usual by pouring water through the top, when a yiefd 
will soon follow. It is advisable to work the pump rather 
sharply at first to enable the finer particles to be drawn up. 

The arrangement of this deep-well 
pump is extremely simple , and should 
the pump require seeing to, through 
either the bucket or the valve getting 
out of order, the whole is withdrawn for 
examination in the same manner as it 
was fixed, without the necessity for dis- 
turbing, the rising main or tube well. 

Fig 12 illustrates the working barrel 
completely fitted with all its parts , and 
Fig. 13, the tube well with its deep-well 
pump in position. 

It is to be observed that the instruc- 
tions given for smaller w r ells are applicable 
also to deeper wells 

Another method of dealing with deep 
wells when it is found that the water-level 
is below lifting reach, is to sink a hole £0 
Fig 12 as to meet the water-level, and thus allow 
Workin., Harrrl. the ordinary pump to be fixed on the top 

of the tube w r ell at the bottom of the sunken pit, and to 
be cleared by means of the £-in. tubes, and “tilted” in the 
ordinary way to develop a supply, previous to fixing the 
decp-w'ell pump. In this case (Fig 14) the tube well is 
smaller than the rising main of the pump, which may be of 
wrought-or cast-iron flanged pipe For example, suppose 
the tube well to be 70 ft from the surface with 30 ft. of 
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water in the ^ell, the pit is sunk 1 5 it, bringing the water- 
level from the bottom of the pit to 25 ft. When the per- 
manent pump is fixed, the hole may be re-filled, but it is 
more advisable to “ stein ” it t- 

By this means, dug wells can easily be deepened at a 
trifling outlay, and polluted sources be at the same time 
avoided. 

Connecting Wells . — It frequently occurs that large sup- 
plies are required for towns, manufactories, irrigation, etc. 


PLAN 



1<ig. 15 —Connected Wells. 


To accomplish this, as many wells as necessary are con- 
nected, as illustrated in Fig. 15. In such cases it will be 
found far more economical to test each spot with the 
smallest well previous to fixing the permanent one, as the 
probable yield will thus be approximately ascertained, and 
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this will gcwem the nhmber and size of wells required to 
furnish the supply wanted. Results obtained by this meaqs 
will be found far more satisfactory and economical than by 
^rawing from one point as *vith dug wells. Yields vary 
greatly with the nature of the strata, and it often occurs 
that a laiger tube well will not increase the yield in pro- 
portion to a smaller cfhe 

The average quantities obtained Irom tube wells are as 
follows- i^-in., 500; 2-in., 1000 , 3-in , 2000 gall per hour. 

For transport purposes, the smallest well will be found 
in every way the least expensive. Tube wells can be 
coupled either by cast-iron flanged pipes with rubber joints 
or by wrought-iron socketted pipes, fitted with T -pieces and 
bends in the same manner as cast-iron. The whole of the 
rising main is laid in a trench i8*in. to 2 ft. under ground 
The distance which the wells should be placed apart gene- 
rally vaiies from 15 to 18 ft., being to a great extent 
governed by the water-bearing stratum ; there aie cases 
where they may be nearer to one another without affecting 
the draught, but the figures given are a reliable average. 

Costs . — The following details of prices for materials and 
work in sinking driven tube wells are taken from C Isler 
& Co's estimates — 


Materials only. 

l|-in. weil-tubing, is per ft. | 2-in tube-wel] apparatus (Fig 8) 

,, 3-ft points, lor. each j 61 6 s. 

„ 3-ft sand- tubes, 20X each ,, ditto, with tools complete, 16/ 

,, tube-well apparatus (Fig 8), ' ,, tube-well apparatus (tripod pat- 

5/ 5J | tern), 7/ 7 s 

,, ditto, with tools complete, 11/ • ,, ditto, with tools complete, 1 7/. 

,, tube-well apparatus (tripod ] 3-m w el 1- tubing, y 6 d per ft. 

pattern), 61 ■ „ 3-ft. points, 38; each. 

,, ditto, with tools complete, 12/ ,, 3-ft. sand-tubes, 581- each. 

2-in well-tubing, zs per ft. „ tube-well apparatus, complete 

,, 3-ft points, 20x each. 1 with all tools and sheer-legs, 

„ 3-ft. sand-tubes, zSs. each. j 31/. 
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Hand-Pumps for Tube Wells. 

Common 
Pitcher Spout 
3-in. barrel, 18 s. 

4 » » 22s. 

6 ,, ,, 68s. 


Materials and Well-Drivrr’s Time 





s 

d. | 



£ 

j. 

d. 

ij-in. . 

. 12 ft 

deep 2 

3 

6 | 

j£-m . 

. 27 ft 

deep 4 

6 

0 

,, 

IS 

>» 2 

12 

O 

it 

30 

» 4 

14 

6 


18 

i» 3 

0 

6 

,, 

• 33 

> 1 5 

3 

0 

,, 

. 21 

M 3 

9 

0 , 

3 3 

36 

» > 5 

11 

6 

tt 

. 24 

1 1 3 

17 

6 1 


39 

,, 6 

0 

0 


Beyond this depth 2 s lod per ft., 3-ft galvanised points (i8j), sand- 
strainer (15J ), and pumps extra. 9 



£ s 



£ ». 

12 ft deep 

4 0 


27 ft. deep 

7 15 

15 „ 

4 15 


3 ° >, 

8 10 

18 „ 

5 10 


33 .. 

9 5 

21 „ 

6 5 


36 „ 

10 0 

24 „ 

7 0 


39 1 > 

10 15 

Beyond this depth, 5 j- per 

ft , 3-ft 

galvanised 

points (35r.), sand-strainer 

(25J ), and pumps extra 

£ s ' 



£ s 

3-m. . . 12 ft. deep 

7 0 

3 -m 

27 ft. deep 

15 0 

15 „ 

9 10 


30 „ 

16 10 

18 ,, 

10 10 


33 »» 

18 0 

21 ,, 

12 0 


36 „ 

19 10 

24 „ 

13 10 


39 „ 

21 .0 

Beyond this depth, ioj per ft , 3-ft 

galvanised points (3/ ), sand 

-strainer 

(35 J )> and pumps extra 





Testing localities, 20 j per diem. 





Strong 

Pitcher Spout 
3-m. barrel, 28 s 
4 »» »» 33 J 


Standard, 
with Valve Door 
3-m barrel, 55*. 
4 » 75 s ' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BORED TUBE WELLS 

Scope — When hard ground or solid rock is encountered, 
through which the cutting point or edge of tube cannot 
be forced with reasonable facility and speed, a way must 
be made for the tube by boring a hole and removing the 
debris in advance of the tube, either by percussion (which 
churns up the lock to powder 01 mud) or by diamond or 
calyx drilling (which cuts out a solid core) 

Early Methods — The first method of well-boring known 
in Europe was that called, the Chinese, in which a chisel, 
suspended by a rope and surrounded by a tube a few feet 
long, is worked up and down by means of a spnng-pole or 
lever at the surface. The twisting and untwisting of the 
rope prevents the chisel from always striking in the same 
place ; and by its continued blows the rock is pounded and 
broken. The chisel is withdrawn occasionally, and in its 
place is lowered a bucket or shell-pump, having a hinged 
valve at the bottom opening upwards, so that a quantity of 
the debris becomes enclosed in the bucket, and is drawn 
up by it to the surface. The lowering of the bucket is 
repeated until the hole is cleared, and the chisel is then 
put to work again 

In Fig. 1 6 is shown an apparatus on the Chinese sys- 
tem ; it may be used for either hemp-rope or wire-rope, 
and was originally made for hoop-iron. At A is a log of 
oak, set perpendicularly so deep in the ground as to pene- 
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fcrafce the loose gravel and pass a little < into the rdbk, stand- 
ing firmly in its place ; it is well rammed with gravel, and 
the ground is levelled so that the butt of the log is flush 
with the surface of the ground or a little below it. Through 
this log, which, according to the depth of loose ground, 
may be 5 to 30 ft. long, a vertical hole is bored by an 



Fig. 16 .— Chinese Boring. 


auger of a diameter equal to that of the intended boring 
in the rock On top of the ground, at one side of the 
hole, is a windlass whose drum is 5 ft. diam. , the cog- 
wheel which drives it is 6 ft., and the pinion on the crank- 
axle is 6 in. This windlass serves for hoisting the spindle 
or drill, and is of large diameter to prevent short bends in 
the iron (which would soon become brittle) and to prevent 
permanent bends. 
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On th<? opposite side of the windlass is a lever of un- 
equal leverage, about one-third at the side of the hole, and 
two-thirds at the opposite side, where it ends in a cross or 
broad end when men do the work. The workmen, with 
one foot on a bench or platform, rest their hands on a 
railing, and work with the other foot the long end of the 
lever In this way tRe whole weighs of the men is made 
use of. The lift of the bore-bit is io to 12 in., which causes 
the men to work the trejdle 20 to 24 in. high Below the 
treadle T is a spring-pole S, fastened under the platform 
on which the men stand , the end of this spring-pole is 
connected by a link to the working end of the lever, or to 
the rope diftctly, and pulls the treadle down When the 
borc-spindle is raised by means of the tieadle, the spring- 
pole imparts to it a sudden return, and increases by these 
means the velocity of the bit, and consequently that of the 
downward stroke. # # 

Modern Method, \ — This rudimentary system, adapted 
to out-of-the-way localities, and where human labour is 
cheaper than machinery, is now seldom seen, having given 
place to much improved petcussive mechanism, a id to a 
most ingeniously-contrived variety of tools for coping with 
the constant changes of strata. 

Tools. — In Figs 17, 18 and 19 are exhibited a selection 
o*f up-to-date well-boring tools , a is an auger for clays and 
stiff soils; b, a woim-auger for loosening gravelly and sandy 
soils , c, flat-bladed chisel , d , flat V chisel , c, flat T chisel ; 
/, T V chisel , g y X chisel, all these chisels being for cutting 
through solid strata , h , circular chisel for trimming bore- 
hole true and vertical , 1, spiing chisel for enlarging bore- 
hole below pipes , y, “ shell ” for removing debris cut by 
the chisels , k y worm-nose shell for loose soils ; /, water 
shell for testing supply preparatory to doing so by means 




Fig. 17.— Well-Bori 




Fig 18, — Well*Boring Tools. 
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of a pump, when the water-level is below 30 ft from sur- 
face ; m , boring-rod ; n t swivel-rod ; <?, tillers for turning 
rods ; p y hand-dog for screwing rods, with taper end for 
tightening tiller-screws , q> tillers for screwing and turning 
pipes ; r , dog for lowering and withdrawing rods ; s> auger- 
board for holding lifting-dogs while screwing and unscrew- 
ing rods , t y spring ritner for enlarging bore-hole below 
pipes , tt y crow’s-foot for recovering broken rods ; v, bell- 
box for recovering biol&n rods when th^ top joint is left 
on ; w % cleaner for augers and shells ; x y steel socketted 
tube , J 1 , clamps for screwing tubes together and suspend- 
ing them from pipe stage , z y worm for recovering broken 
tools. 

Chisels are made from wrought iron or mild steel, and 
when small are usually 18 in long by 2^ in. extreme breadth, 
and weigh some 24^ lb., the cutting edge is faced with best 
steel Whilst in operation “they need careful watching, that 
they may be removed and fresh tools substituted when 
their edges are sufficiently worn to diminish their breadth. 
If this is not attended to, the size of the hole decreases, so 
that, when a new chisel of the proper size is introduced, it 
will not pass down to the bottom of the hole, and much 
delay is occasioned in enlarging it. In working with the 
Chisel, the borer keeps the tiller or handles in both hands, 
one upon each, and moves slowly round the bore, in order 
to prevent the chisel from falling twice successively in the 
same place, this helps to preserve the bore circular Every 
time a fresh chisel is lowered to the bottom, it should be 
worked round in the hole, to test whether the proper size 
and shape have been maintained; if this is not the case, 
the chisel must be raised at once, and be worked gradually 
and carefully until the hole is as it should be. The de- 
scription of strata being cut by the chisel can be detected 
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with considerable accuracy by a skilful workman from the 
character of the shock transmitted to the rods Should 
the stratum be very hard, the chisel may be worn and 



Flu 19A.— Expanding Tooi for 
Trimming Bore-Hole bmow 
Tub is 



Fm. 19B.— Expanding Tool with 
Ci ntral Rod i<or Adjusting 
Cut Ti'Rs. 


blunted before cutting J in , hence it must be frequently 
raised and examined , but 7 or 8 in may be bored without 
examination when the nature of the stratum follows 
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Augers *are often io ft. long, 3 to 34 ft. of which is 
shell. 

Boring-rods are in 3-, 6-, io-, 15-, or 20-ft lengths of 
wrought iron or mild steel, preferably Low Moor or mild 
steel, and generally 1 in. to 3 in. square in section ; at one 
end is a male and at £he other end ? female screw for the 
purpose of connecting them togcthei. The screw should 
not have fewer than 6 threads, as the female screw fre- 
quently splits, and the scaew may have its thread so worn 
as to become liable to slip Rods should be carefully 
examined every time they are drawn out of the bore-hole, 
as an unobserved failure may occasion much inconvenience, 
and even the*loss of the hole. In addition to the ordinary 
lengths of rod, short pieces varying from 6 in. to 2 ft. are 
required for adjusting the rods at a convenient heigh c. 

When a projection in the bore-hole obstructs the down- 
ward course of the lining tubes, the hole is enlarged below 
the pipes by means of the spring rimer t It consists of an 
iron shank, to which two thin strips are bolted, bowed out 
in the form of a drawing-pen The rimer is screwed on to 
the boring-rods, and forced down through the pipes , when 
below the last length of pipe, the rimer expands, and can 
then be turned round, which has the effect of scraping the 
sides and enlarging that portion of the hole subject to its 
operation. 

Rigs — Some means of suspending the tackle fi om 
which the rods are hung, as also of obtaining a lift for them, 
must be provided Triangle gyns are sufficient for light 
work, whilst for that of a heavier character sheets, derncks, 
or massive sheer-frames are requisite. 

In England, for small works, the entire boring apparatus 
is fiequently arranged as in Fig. 20, the tool being fixed at 
the end of wrought-iron rods instead of at the end of a lope, 
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as in the Chinese method. A is the boring tool ; B, rod 
to which the tool is attached ; D, levers whereby men E 
give a rotary motion to the tool ; F, chain for attaching 
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boring apparatus to pole G, which is fixed at H, and by 
means whereof the man un surface transmits a vertical 
motion to the tool when necessary. 

The sheer-legs, made of sound Norway spars not less 
than 8 in diam. at the bottom, are placed over the bore- 
hole for the purpose«of supporting *he tackle for drawing 
the rods out of and lowering them into the hole. It is 
obvious that the more frequently it is necessary to break 
the joints in drawing anfi lowering the rods, the more time 
will be occupied in changing the tools, or in each cleaning 
of the Jiole, and as the depth of the hole increases, the more 
tedious will Jthe operation be. It therefore becomes a matter 
of much importance that the rods shall be drawn and 
lowered as quickly as possible, mnd to attain this end as 
long lengths as practicable must be drawn at each lift The 
length of the lift or off-take, as it is termed, depending al- 
together upon the height of*the lifting tackle above the top 
of the bore-hole, the length of the sheer-legs for a hole of 
any considerable depth should not be less than 30 to 40 ft. , 
and they usually stand over a small pit or dug well, which 
may be sunk, when the ground is dry, to a depth of 20 or 
30 ft From the bottom of this pit the bore-hole may be 
commenced, and here will be stationed the man who has 
cjiarge of the bore-hole while working the rods. 

Fig 21 shows another plan of commencing a boring. 
Here a are foot-blocks for the legs of the gyn , b , rope 
shackle , c d y staging ; e , guide-block. A pit lined with 
timber or masonry is sunk 10 or 12 ft. in the clear, and 
below this is a smaller pit 6 ft. square by 5 ft. deep, also 
lined. Above these the sheer-legs are erected so that the 
rope when passed round the wheel at top may hang over 
the centre of the pits. The top of the lower part is covered, 
all except a gap of 9 in. in the centre, with loose planks to- 

£ 2 
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form a stage ; the two middle planks are 3 to 4 in. thick, 
as th«fy may have to carry an auger-board, and sustain the 
Whole weight of the rods. 



The arrangement in Fig. 22 is intended for deep or diffi- 
cult boring with rods A regular scatfolding is erected, 
upon which a platform is built. The boring-chisel A is, as 
in the last instance, joined by means of screw couplings to 
the boring-rods B At each stroke, 2 men stationed at E 
turn the rod slightly by means of the tiller D. A rope F, 
which is attached to the boring-tool, is passed a few times 
round the drum of a windlass G, the end of the rope being 
held by a man at I. When the handles are turned by the 
men at L, the man at I pulls at the rope ; the friction be- 
tween the rope and the drum of the windlass is then suffi- 
cient to raise the rods and boring-tool. As soon as the 
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i tool has been raised to its intended height, thd man at I 
slackens his hold upon the rope, and as there is insufficient 
friction on the drum to sustain the weight of the boring-tools, 
they fall. In due course, the tiller is unscrewed, and a 
lifting-dog, attached to the lope from the windlass, draws 
up the rods as far as the height of the scaffolding or sheer- 
legs will allow, when a man at E, by passing a hand-dog or 
key Upon the top of the rod under the lowest joint drawn 
above the top of the hole, takes the weight of the rods at 
this joint, the men at L having lowered the rods for this 
purpose * ^d with another key, the rods are unscrewed at 
this join^, the rope is lowered again, the lifting-dog is put 
over the rod, another rod is screwed on, the rods are lifted, 
and the process is continued till completion. 

Sometimes, if the hole* is very dry, a little water poured 
down assists the work, but, if the hole is still unpiped, care 
is necessary not to wash away the sides. 

When a deep boring is undertaken, direct from the sur- 
face, the operation had best be conducted with the aid of a 
boring sheer-frame such as is shown in Fig. 23 This con- 
sists of a framework of timber balks, upon which are erected 
four standards, 27 ft. high, 12 X 9 in thick, 3 ft. 8 in. apart at 
the bottom and I ft. 2 in. at top. The standards are tied 
by cross-pieces, upon which are cut shoulders that fit into 
mortice-holes ; they are fastened by wooden keys, the 
standards being surmounted by two head-pieces 5 ft long, 
mortised and fitted U pon the head-pieces two independent 
cast-iron guide-pulleys are arranged in bearings , over these 
pulleys are led the ends of two ropes coiling in opposite 
directions upon the barrel of a windlass , this is moved by 
spur gearing, and has a ratchet-stop attached to a pair of 
diagonal timbers, connected with the left-hand legs or 
standards of the sheers, near the ground. These ropes are 
used for raising and lowering the lengths of boring-rod. 




Fig. 23.— Skker-Frame for 
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At 8 ft. below the bearings of the top pullers, a pair of 
horizontal traverses are fixed across the frame, supporting 
smaller pulleys, mounted on a cast-iron frame which is 
capable of motion between horizontal wooden slides. Over 
these pulleys is led a rope from a plain windlass fixed to 
the right-hand legs of the fiame, to be used for raising and 
lowering the shell to extract the rub&ish from the hole. 

^ The lever, 15 ft. long and 9x6m. in section, is sup- 
ported by an independent timbeHrame It has a cast-iron 
cap, fastened by means of two iron straps, with lugs through 
which bolts are passed, these being tightened with nuts in 
the ordinary manner The beanng pins at a art 111. 
diam., and also form part of the lower strap. Upon the cap 
is an iron hook ; to this is attached a chain carrying a 
spring-hook which bears* the top shackle of the rods The 
top of the bore-hole is surrounded by a wooden tube 1 ft. 
diam , provided with a hinged ^valve, whose action is similar 
to that of a clack-valve , this has a hole in the centre for 
the rods to pass up and down freely The valve permits 
of the introduction and withdrawal of the tools, while pre- 
venting anything fiom falling into the bore-hole. The lever 
is applied by piessuie upon its outer end , and as the re- 
lation of the long to the shoit arm is as 4 to 1, a depression 
of 2 ft. in the one case pioduces an elevation of 6 in. in the 
other this is the minimum range of action, the maximum 
being 26 in 

The modem tendency is towards rigs which, while ie* 
taining all necessary strength, are much lighter and there- 
fore more portable, as well as being more cheaply, easily, 
and speedily mounted and dismounted. Some examples 
of standard patterns used by C Isler & Co. are shown in 
Figs 24 to 27 It will be seen that reliance is placed on 
wrought-iron tubular structure throughout. Fig. 24 is 
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is mounted independently of the sheer-legs. Ifig. 27 illus- 
trates a more pretentious plant actuated by a small steam- 
driven winding-engine. 



Fig. 27 — Shfer-Legs and Steam- Winch 
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Operations. — When, in the progress of 
found that the tool refuses to drop to 
the same depth from which it has just 
been withdrawn, the employment of 
tubing becomes necessary This entails 
enlarging the hole already bored, by 
application of a rimer , and when this i a 
accomplished down to the required 
depth, the first length of tu$>e is inserted, 
following with successive lengths, each 
properly screwed to its predecessor, 
until the bottom of the hole is leached 
The boring fool is again rigged and 
operated inside the tubing , after boring 
a few feet deeper, another pipe may be 
screwed on, and the whole be driven 
farther down • 

If the thickness of soft stratum is 
very great, friction of the pipes, caused 
by pressure of the strata, may be such 
that perhaps not moie than 80 or ioo ft 
can be driven without the pipes being 
injured. It will then be necessary to 
put down the fiist part of the hole with 
a large tool, and to drive in pipes of 
larger diameter , the hole is continued 
of smaller diameter, and lined with 
smaller tubes projecting telescope- 
fashion beyond the large tubes, as in 
Fig. 28, until the necessity for their use 
ceases 

It will be evident that to ensure 
success the tubing must be truly 
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cylindrical and straight, and have a flush surface both 
outside and in. It will also appear that the thickness 
ought to bear a due proportion to the work required, and to 
the force likely to be used in screwing or driving it down. 
The first or bottom pipe is furnished with a steel shoe 
hwing a chisel-edge, and serves to, trim the hole and cut a 
passage. The first length of pipe is raised by means of a 
pipe hanger, and lowered into the bore-hole until its top 
reaches about i ft above the sitrface ; here a pair of pipe- 
clamps are securely fastened round it a few inches above 
the thread, and then the pipe is lowered until the clamps 
rest upon the board surrounding the top of the hole. The 
hanger is removed and screwed to a fresh length of tubing ; 
this in its turn is lowered, and screwed quite home — until 
the two pipes butt together. The tillers being taken off, 
the whole length of tubing is raised a few inches, and sus- 
pended whilst the clamps are removed from the lower part. 
There are now two lengths of pipe, which are allowed to 
descend as before , when they are sufficiently deep, the 
clamps are re-applied, and the operation is repeated with 
each length screwed on. 

Each joint should be oiled and screwed together with 
white or red lead , spun yarn is not needed. 

While being lowered, the pipes are turned, particularly 
when they begin to hang up, in order that the steel shoe 
may remove any projections in the bore-hole. 

When the pipes have been lowered to the necessary 
distance, and the pipe-clamps have been screwed on to 
secure them from slipping, boring can be resumed with the 
smaller-sized tools, after lowering the shell to bring up any 
debris caused through lowering the tubing. 

When the tubing will not go down freely, the rimer 
may be employed if the stratum is not too hard. It is 
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screwed on to the bottom rod. As the springs measure 
the outside diameter of the tubing, they require to be 
pressed so as to force them through, but when once well 
in the pipes, the weight of the rods should be sufficient to 
carry them down. As soon as the springs are below the 
.lowest length of pipe, # they expand to their full size ; and 
by turning the rods until the springs work quite freely, and 
lowering the rimer a little as they ate freed, the hole below 
the tubing is cut out. U^ng the rimer is an operation re- 
quiring great care and attention. 

When the rimer has been withdrawn, f he pipes are 
attachecf and lowered as before. 

The tubing should be turned as long as it will move 



Fig. 28a.— Monkey Tig 28b.— Driving-Flangb. 

before resorting to driving. It is advisable to use the 
longer lengths of pipe first, reserving the shorter lengths 
to the last, when the tubing will be going down more 
slowly A long length standing up at a time when it be- 
comes necessary to lower tools for clearing or enlarging 
below the tubing may seriously obstruct the work Some- 
times a short length of pipe may be used temporarily with 
advantage, a few feet of the descent being proceeded with, 
and then a longer length can be substituted as soon as the 
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boring has progressed sufficiently for a further lowering of 
pipes. 

When it is fdund necessary to drive tubes, fix the 

driving-flange (Fig. 28 b) by screwing it shoulder to shoulder 

to the top of the tube The monkey (Fig. 28 a) with guide- 

v Fjc 2 g c bar, is lifted into position and the driving. is . 

steel Socketted proceeded with. This is done in the same 
Tube 

way as “ punching ” with the tools as de- 
scribed below, with the exception that the 
spring hook is slipped through the rope 
sling on the monkey. 

The success of the well-work depends 
on practical experience and soundness of 
lining tubes The lining tubes should 
really be the first consideration, as em- 
ploying an inferior tube means total 
collapse of th& well — if not immediately, 
soon after completion. 

The lining tube commonly and gene- 
rally used, viz. a flush-jointed pipe, cannot 
stand any substantial strain such as these 
pipes have to bear during driving ; and 
what occurs too often is the stripping or 
bursting of the joints, thereby causing 
utter failure, through creating a communi- 
cation between the upper and lower part of 
the boring. 

The lining tube recommended (Fig. 28c) 
is only of lecent introduction, and super- 
sedes all other kinds for the same pur- 
pose. It is of steel, as also is the socket 
which connects the pipes, allowing greater strength to be 
obtained in less substance , this, combined with the slight 


Fig 28d 
Steel Shoe 
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setting in at the joints, practically renders the pipes flush 
outside as well as inside. When connected, they butt, 
leaving no space whatever between ; by this means they 
form a solid joint, and it is therefore impossible for any of 
the joints to be otherwise than air and water tight, and is 
a secure preventive against any percolation from surface 
or objectionable springs 
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To withdraw broken or defective tubing quickly, two 
hooks attached to ropes are lowered down from opposite 
sides of the bore-hole, and caught on the rim of the lower- 
most tube , power is applied to haul the tubing up bodily. 

Another most effective method for withdi awing b*oken 
or defective tubes is by a special expanding wedge tool, 
which enables pipes to be withdrawn by means of either 
the hydraulic or screw jack, as illustrated It may, how- 
ever, be said that during our thirty years’ experience we 
have met with practically no mishaps with broken or de- 
fective tubes. Accidents happen mostly with flush-jointed 
or nvetted tfubes. 

An effective method of cutting out lining-tubes practised 
in the United States consists in lowering into the bore- 
hole an expanding cutter-head, in which the circular cutters 
are first tightened, and then put into action by turning the 
boring-rods at surface. 


F 
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To reduce stoppages for withdrawal of debris the 
F&uvelle system was introduced, whereby the injection of 
a current of water through a central tube washes out the 
debris created by the cutting tool at the bottom. It has 



Fig 28f. —Hollow Jack tor Withdrawing Tubes. 

answered tolerably well when applied to shallow borings 
but the quantity of water required to keep the boring-tool 
clear is a great objection, especially as m the majority of 
cases wells are bored in places lacking a large supply. 
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Fig 281*. — C Isij<R & Co’s Improved Hollow Hydraulic 
Jack for Withdrawing Largi< Turns. 

Following are approximate prices for borings from the 
surface frofn 3 to 12 in. diam., exclusive of lining tubes and 
including all labour and necessary plant. 
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This does not include the cost of tubing, conveyance of 
plant and tools, professional superintendence, or working in 
rock of unusual hardness. A clause is usually inserted in 
the contract, to the effect that, if any unforeseen difficulty is 
met with in the course of the work, it is then paid for by 
the day, at a rate previously determined upon, until the 
difficulty has been overcome. 

The following estimates for sets of boring tools are 
supplied by C. Isler and Co 4 

(a) To bore 30 ft — Two 2^-in. T-chisels, one 2^-in. flat 

chisel, one 2-in. shell, one 2-in. auger, one auger- 
board, one pair rod-tillers, two 2“i n - lifting-dogs, 
two |-in. hand-dogs, one spring-hook and rope, five 
5-ft by |-in. bojing-rods, one 5-ft. by f-in swivel- 
rod . . . . . .12/. IOS. 

(b) To bore 50 ft. — One each 3^-in. and 2^-in. clay augers, 

one each 3-in. and 2-m. shoe-nose shells, one 3 j-in. 
and two 2^-in T-chisels, one each 32 -in and 2j-in. 
flat chisels, one pair rod-tillers, one auger-board, 
two i-in lifting-dogs, two 1 -in. hand-dogs, one bell- 
screw one spring-hook, 40 ft. of 3-in. rope, one 
auger-cleaner, four 10-ft. and one 5-ft by i-in. 
boring-rods, one 5-ft. by i-in. swivel-rod . 2 7/. 
One set light tubular iron sheer-legs . 12/. 

(c) To bore 100 ft. — One 2|-in. clay auger, one each 

3-in. and 2-in shoe-nose shells, two each 3,1 -in. 
and 22-in. T-chisels, one each 3 i-in and 2j-in. flat 
chisels, one pair rod-tillers, one auger-board, two 
i-in. lifting-dogs, two i-in hand-dogs, one crow’s- 
foot, one bell-screw, one spring-hook, 40 ft 3^-in. 
rope, one auger-cleaner, nine 10-ft. and one 5-ft. 
by i-in. boring-rods, one 5-ft. by i-in swivel- 

rod 38/. 

One set light tubular iron sheer-legs , 12/. 
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(d) To bore i$o ft — One each 4}-in. and 3i~in. clay 

augers, one each 4-in. and 3“ ,n * shoe-nose shells 
fitted with latches for recovering broken tools, 
two each 4f-in. and 3f-in. T-chisels, one each 
4f-in. and 3§-in. flat chisels, one pair rod-tillers 
and spare screws, one auger-board, two i-in. lift- 
ing-dogs, two 1 -in. hand-dogs, one crow’s-foot, one 
spring-hook, 40 ft. of 4j-in. rope with rope slings 
and punching-rope, on$ auger-cleaner, fourteen 
10-ft. and one 5-ft. by i-in. boring-rods, one 5-ft. 
by i-in. swivel-rod . . 45^ 

One set sheer-legs and gearing . . # . 18/. 

Fitted with fast and loose pulleys. . 5/ 

(e) To bore 200 ft. — One each 5^-in , 4^-in and 3^-in 

clay augers, one each 5 -in , 4-in. and 3-in shoe- 
nose shells fitted with latches for recovering 
broken tools, two each 5f-in., 4f-in and 3|-in. 
T-chisels, one each 5f-in., 4^-in. and 3§-in. flat 
chisels, one pair rod-tillers and spare screws, one 
auger-board, two i^-in lifting-dogs, two i£-in. 
hand-dogs, one crow’s-foot, one spring-hook, 40 
ft of 4^-in. rope with rope-slings and punching- 
rope, one auger-cleaner, nineteen 10-ft and one 
5-ft. by i^-in boring-rods, one 5-ft by i^-in 
swivel-rod . . . 6&1. 

One set sheer-legs and gearing . 23/. 

Fitted with fast and loose pulleys 7/. 

(/) To bore 300 ft. — One each 6J-in., 5^-in. and 4^-in 
clay augers, one each 6-in , 5-in and 4-in. shoe- 
nose shells fitted with latches for recovering 
broken tools, two each 6f-in„ 5f-in. and 4f-in. 
T-chisels, one each 6f-in., 5f-in and 4|-in. flat 
chisels, one pair rod-tillers with spare screws, one 
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auger-board , two li-in. lifting-dogs , two li-in. 
hand-dpgs, one crow's-foot , one spring-hook, 40 ft 
of 5£-in. rope with rope-slings and punching-rope, 
one auger-cleaner, twenty-nine 10-ft. and one 5-ft. 
by ij-m boring-rods, one 5-ft. by i^-in. swivel- 
rod . . 90/. 

One set sheer-legs and gearing 23/. 

Fitted with fast and loose pulleys. 7/. 

Or) To bore 400 ft. — One each 7]-in., 6^-in., 5i-in. and 
4^-in. clay augers, one each 6-in , 5-in and 4-in. 
shoe-nose shells fitted with latches for recovering 
•broken tools, two each 8£-in , 6| in., 5f-in. and 
4f-#n. T-chisels, one each 8i~in , 6f-in., Sj-in. and 
4f— in. flat chisels, one pair rod-tillers with spare 
screws, one auger-board, two each 1 J-in. and i^-in. 
lifting-dogs, two each i^-in and l^-in. hand-dogs, 
one crow’s-foot, one spring-hook, 40 ft of 6£-in. 
rope with rope-slings and punching-rope, one 
auger-cleaner, ten 10-ft. by ij-in. boring-rods, 
twenty-nine 10-ft. and one 5-ft by ij-in. boring- 
rods, one 5-ft. by i|-in. swivel-rod . 117/. 

One set sheer-legs and gearing . . 30/. 

Fitted with fast and loose pulleys 7/ ioj 
(A) To bore 500 ft — One each 9|-in , 7^-in , 6^-in. and 
5j-in clay augeis, one each 7-111., 6-in. and 5~hi. 
shoe-nose shells fitted with latches for lecovenng 
broken tools, two each 9^-in., 8^-in., 6|-in. and 
5f-in T-chisels, one each 9^-in., 8^-in , 6j-in and 
5^-in. flat chisels, one pair rod-tillers with spare 
screws, one auger-board, two each 1 J-in. and i^-ir* 
lifting-dogs, two each i£-in. and ij-in. hand-dogs, 
one spring-hook, 40 ft of 6^-in rope with rope 
slings and punching-rope, one auger-cleaner, 
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twenty io-ft. by i£-in. boring-rods, twenty-nine 
io-ft. and one 5-ft. by ij-in. boring-rods, one 5-ft. 

by ij-in swivel-rod 15°^- 

One set sheer-legs and gearing . 7 T 3 S^ 

Fitted with fast and loose pulleys. 10/ 

« 
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CHAPTER V. 

KIND-CHAUDRON DEEP-BORING SYSTEM* 


The first really deep well was bored by Mulot, at Grcnelle, 
for the City of Paris , it was commenced in 1832, and after 
more than eight yeais’ incessant labour, water finally rose 
from the total depth of 1798 ft Subsequently many wells 
have been sunk on the Continent, even deeper than the well 
of Grcnelle, reaching in some cases to 2800 ft., but all of 
small diameter. German engineers introduced important 
modifications of the tools employed. Thus, Euyenhausen 
imparted a sliding movement to the striking part of the tool 
used for comminuting the rock, so that it always fell through 
a certain distance, producing a uniform action upon the 
rock at the bottom, and avoiding jar of the tools. 

Kind, who had begun to apply his system to the sinking 
of large shafts for winning coal, was entrusted by the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris to bore a new well at Passy. 

# In sinking the Passy well, the weight of the trepan for 
comminuting the rock was about 36 cwt , the height through 
which it fell was nearly 2 ft., and its diameter was 39 in 
The lods were of oak, about 8 in. on the side, and the 
dimensions of the cutting tool were limited to 39 in because 
it worked the whole tunc in water , but generally the class 
of borings Kind undertook justified resorting to tools of 
great dimensions When sinking shafts for w inning coal, 
his operations required to be carried on with the full 
diameters of 10 to 14 ft. , and he then drove a boring 
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40 in. diam. in the first instance, and subsequently enlarged 
this. There can be no objection to executing borings of 
this diameter ; but opposition to Kind’s plan of sinking the 
Passy well was founded upon the assumption that he would 
not get a larger supply of water from the sub-Cretaceous 
formations than had been met with at Grenelle, where the 
diameter of the boring at bottom was not more than 8 in. 
Jt has been proved that there is a direct gam in adopting 
the larger borings, not only as regards the quantity of water 
to be derived from them, but also in their execution, arising 
from the fact that the tools can be made more secure against 
the effects of torsion or of concussion against the'sides of 
the excavation, which is the cause of the rrfost serious 
accidents met with in well-boring. 

Kind’s trepan embraces some peculiar details, which are 
shown in Fig 30. It is composed of two principal pieces — 
frame and arms, both of wrought iron, with the exception 
of the teeth of the cutting part, which are of cast steel 
The frame has at the bottom a series of slightly-conical 
holes, into which the teeth are inserted and tightly wedged 
The teeth are placed with their cutting edges on the longi- 
tudinal axis of the frame , and at the extremity of the 
frame are formed two heads, forged out of the same piece 
with the body of the tool, which also carries two teeth, 
placed in the same direction as the others, but of double 
their width, in order to render this part of the tool more 
powerful By increasing the dimensions of these end teeth, 
the diameter of the boring can be augmented, so as to 
compensate for the diminution of the clear space caused by 
the tube lining. 

Above the lower part of the frame of the trepan, is a 
second piece, composed of two parts bolted together, and 
made to support the lower portion of the frame. This also 
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carries at its extremities two teeth, which serve to guide 
the tool in its descent, and to work off the projections left 
by the lower portion of the trepan. Above this, again, are 
the guides of the machinery, properly speaking, consisting 
of two pieces of wrought iron, arranged in the form of 
a cross, with the ends turned up, so as to preserve the 
machinery perfectly vertical in its movements, by pressing 



1 Flu 30 — Kind Trepan. 

against the sides of the boring alieady executed. These 
pieces are independent of the blades of the trepan, and may 
be moved closer to or farther from it, as desired The stem 
and the arms are terminated by a single piece of wrought 
iron, which is joined to the frame with a kind of saddle-joint, 
and is kept in place by keys and wedges. The whole of the 
trepan is finally jointed to the great rods that communicate 
the motion from the surface, by means of a screw-coupling, 
formed below the part of the tool which bears the joint ; 
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this arrangement permits the free fall of the cutting part, 
and unites the top of the arms and frame with the rod 
(Fig. 31). It has been proposed to substitute for this screw- 
coupling a keyed joint, in order to avoid the 
inconvenience frequently found to attend the 
rusting of the screw when it becomes necessary 
to withdraw the trepan. 

The sliding joint was adopted by Kind 
from Euyenhausen’s f invention, and is one of 
the peculiarities of his system. So long as his 
operations were confined to the small dimensions 
usually adopted for well borings, jie contented 
himself with making a description of joint with 
a “ free-fall -a simple movement of disengage- 
ment regulating the height fixed by the ma- 
Kmn Ron c ^ ner y like the fall of the monkey in a 

pile-driving machine , but this did not answer 
when applied to large borings, and it presented certain 
dangers Kind, then, for the larger class of borings, availed 
himself of sliding guides, so contrived as to be equally 
thrown out of gear when the machinery had come to the 
end of the stroke, and maintained in their respective posi- 
tions by being made in two pieces, of which the inner worked 
upon slides, moving freely in the piece that communicated 
the motion to the striking part of the machinery. The two 
parts of the tool were connected by pins, and with a sliding 
joint, which, in the Passy well, was thrown out of gear by 
the reaction of the column of water above the tool unloosing 
the click that upheld the lower part of the trepan, Fig 32. 
These departures from the usual way of releasing the tool 
and guiding it in its fall are condemned by some autho- 
rities, who object to the system of making the column of 
water act upon a disc to set the click in motion, as requiring 
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the presence of a column of water not always to be com- 
manded, especially when boring in the Carboniferous strata 
The rods used for suspension of the trepan, and foi 
transmission of the blows to it, were of oak , this in itself 
constitutes a characteristic difference between the style of 
tools introduced by Kind and those made by the majority 
of well-borers. The resistance wh/ch wood offers by its 
elasticity to the effects of any sudden jar is also a point 



Fro 32.— Sliding Joints 


of* superiority to iron, for the latter is liable to change its 
form under the influence of this cause. The resistance to 
torsion need not, however, be much dwelt on, foi the turn 
given to the trepan is always made when the tool is lifted 
up from its bed Kind recommended that straight-grown 
trees of the requisite diameter should be selected, rathei 
than that rods should be made of cut timber, as there is less 
danger of the wood warping, and the character of the wood 
is more homogeneous. He generally used these trees in 
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Fig. 33. — Shfli 


lengths of about 50 ft., and connected them at the ends with 
wrought-iron joints, fitting one into the other. The iron- 
work of these joints is made with a 
shoulder underneath the screw-coupling , 
to allow the rods to be suspended by 
the ordinary crow’s-foot during the opera- 
tion of raising or lowering. In the works 
executed at Passy, a frame was erected 
over the centre bf the boring, of a height 
to allow of the rods beipg withdrawn in 
two lengths at a time, thus securing con- 
siderable economy of time an^ji la&our. 

As in other methods, Kind’s system of 
removing the pounded rock involved with- 
drawal of the comminuting tool, in order 
that the “ shell ” might be inserted Kind's 
shell, Fig. 33, consisted of a Cylinder of wrought-iron, sus- 
pended from the rods by a frame, and fastened to it at a 
little below the centre of gravity, so that the operation 
of upsetting it, when loaded, could be easily 
performed. This cylinder was lowered to the 
level of the last workings of the trepan, and 
the material already detached by that instru- 
ment was forced into the shell by the gradual 
movement of the latter in a vertical direction 
the bottom being made to open upwards, with 
hinged flaps. The ball-clack, Fig. 34, a most 
useful appliance for clearing holes, was not 
used by him. 

Bali^Clack. At Passy great strength was given to the 
head of the striking tool, and to the part of 
the machinery applied to turn the trepan, because the great 
weight of the latter superinduced the danger of its break- 
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ing off under the influence of the shock, and because the 
solidity of this part of the machinery necessarily regulated 
the whole working of the tool The head of the boring 
‘arrangement was connected with the balance-beam of the 
steam-engine by a straight link-chain, 

. with a screw-coupling, admitting of 
being lengthened as the trepan de- 
scended, Fig. 35. The balance-beam, 
in order to increase its Elastic force 
in the upward stroke, is made of 
wood, in two pieces, the upper being 

of fir and the lower of beech. The 
* 

whole of the machinery is put in 

motion by steam, which is admitted 

to the upper part of the cylinder, and 

presses it down, and thus raises the 

tool at the other end of t^e beam 

to that part in connection with the 

cylinder The counterpoise to the 

weight of the tools is also placed FfG T 35 —Coupling of 

r Rod to Knginl. 

upon the cylinder-end of the beam. 

The cylinder receives the steam through ports that are 
opened and closed by hand, like those of a steam-hammer ; 
so that the number and length of the strokes of the piston 
may be increased or diminished as occasion requires. 

The balance-beam is continued beyond the point where 
the piston is connected with it, and goes to meet the blocks 
placed to check the foice of the blow given by the descent 
of the tool. The guides of the piston-head are attached 
to the part of the machinery that acts in this manner; but 
at Passy, Kind -made the balance-beam work upon two 
plummer-blocks having no permanent cover, that they 
might be more easily moved whenever it was necessary 
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to displace the beam, for the purpose of taking up or letting 
down the rods, or for changing the tools. The balance- 
beam was always immediately over the centre of the tools, 
and had to be displaced every time the latter required to 
be changed This was effected by allowing the beam to 
slide horizpntally, so as to leave the mouth of the pit open. 
The 1 counter-check, above mentioned, likewise prevented 
the piston from striking the cylinder-cover with too great 
force, when it was brought back |)y the weight of the tools 
to its original position The operation of raising and 
lowering the rods, or of changing the tools, was performed 
at Passy by a separate steam-engine, and the ihell was 
discharged into a special truck, moving upon a railway 
expressly laid for this purpose in the great tower erected 
over the excavation 

The cutting or comminution of the rock was usually 
effected at Passy at the rate of 15 to 20 strokes a minute. 
The rate of descent, of course, differed according to the 
nature of the rock operated upon ; but, generally speaking, 
the trepan was worked for the space of about 8 hours at a 
time, after which it was withdrawn, and the shell was let 
down in order to remove the debris The average number 
of men employed in the gang, besides the foreman or 
superintendent, was about 14. they comprised a smith and 
a hammerman, to keep the tools in order , and two shifts 
of men entrusted with the excavation, namely, an engine- 
driver and a stoker, a chief workman or sub-foreman, and 
3 assistants The total time employed in sinking shafts 
upon this system in the north of France, where it was 
applied without meeting with the accidents encountered 
in the historical Passy well, could be divided in the following 
manner- 25 to 56% in manoeuvring the trepan, 11 to 14^% 
in raising and lowering tools, 19 to 2 1% in removing material 
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detached from the rock and cleaning out the bottom of the 
excavation, and* 8 to io£% in stoppage of engines; broken 
tools, etc. In the Passy well the long delays caused by the 
slips which took place in the clays, both in the basement 
beds of the Paris basin and in the sub-Cretaceous strata, 



Fig. 36. — Kind-Chaudron Flant 


would render any comparison derived from it of little 
value. 

Later, Chaudron made some modifications in Kind’s 
practice, and the system became known by the dual name. 

The arrangement of the surface plant is shown in Figs. 
36 to 38. The small capstan engine O has a cylinder 20 in. 
diam. and a stroke of 32 in., working on the third motion. 
Attached to this engine, and working in the small pit C, is 
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a cdunter balance weight. The engine is used for raising 
and lowering boring-tools, and for lifting the debris resulting 
from the borfng. As far as the platform, which is about 
io ft. from the surface, the pit is 19 ft. diam. dr 4 ft. wider 
t$ian below. At, a level of about 38 ft. above this platform 
Js a $ramway*on which run'small trucks, carrying the “shell’ 



Fig. 37.-— Kind-Chaudron Plant. 


on one side and the boring-tools on the other. At a level 
of 48 ft. above the platform are placed supports for the 
wooden spears to which the boring-tools are attached. The 
machinery for boring is worked by a cylinder, which has a 
diameter of 39^ in. and a full stroke of 39^ in., the usual 
stroke varying from 2 to 3 ft. A massive beam of wood 
transmits motion from this cylinder to the boring apparatus, 
the connection between the beam and the piston rod and 
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the beam and the boring-tools being made by a chain. The 
engine-man sits dose to the engine, and applies the steam 
above the piston only. The down stroke of the boring- 
tools is caused by the sudden opening of the exhaust, and 
a frame then prevents the shock of the boring-rods from 



Fig. 38. — Kind-Chaudron Plant. 


being too severe. The engines work at speeds varying 
from 12 to 18 strokes a minute, according to the character 
of the strata passed through. 

After the working platform is fixed, the first boring-tool 
applied is the small trepan, Fig 39. This tool is attached 
to the wooden beam by the arrangement already shown 
in Fig. 35. The boring-tools can be lowered at pleasure by 
means of an adjusting screw. The handle for boring is 
worked by 4 men on the platform, and is turned by the aid 
of a swivel. Attached to the handle-piece are rods made 
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from Riga pitch-pine, 59 ft long and 7f in. square. A 
swivel-ring, Fig. 40 is attached to the rope when raising 
and lowering the boring-rods. The small trepan cuts a hole 
4 ft. 8$ in. diam., and has 14 teeth fitted in cylindrical holes 



Fig. 40 — Swivi-l-Ring 


and secured by pins entering through circular slotb The 
teeth are steeled At a distance of 4 ft 4 in. above the main 
teeth of the trepan is an arm B, with a tooth at each end. 
This piece answers the purpose of a guide, and at the same 
time removes irregularities from the sides of the hole. At 
a distance of 13 ft 6 in. above the main teeth are the actual 
guides, consisting of two strong arms of iron fixed on the 
tool, and placed at right angles to each other. The hole 
made by the small trepan is not kept at any fixed distance 
in advance of the full-sized pit, but the distance generally 
varies from 30 to 100 ft. With the small trepan, which 
weighs 8 tons, progress varies from 6 to IO ft a day. 

The large trepan, Fig. 41, weighs 16J tons, is forged in 
one solid piece, and has 28 teeth. An iron projection forms 
the centre of this trepan, and fits loosely into the hole made 
by the small trepan, acting as a guide for the tool. At a 
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distance of J ft. 6 in. above the teeth, a guide is sometimes 
fixed on the frame, but is not furnished with teeth. At a 
distance of 13 ft. 3 in. from the teeth are two other guides 
at right angles to each other. These guides are let down 
the pit with the boring-tool, the hinged part of the guides 
being raised whilst passing through the beams at the top 
of the pit, which are only 6 ft. 7 in apart. When the tool 
is ready to work, the two arms are let down against the 
side of the pit, and are| hung in the shaft by ropes, thus 



Fig. 42.— Trepan Teeth. 


acting as a guide for the trepan, which moves through them. 
To provide against a shock to the spears when the trepan 
strikes the rock on the down-stroke, at the upper part of 
the frame a slot motion is arranged, the play of which 
amounts to about J in. The teeth of the large trepan are 
not horizontal, but are deeper towards the inside of the 
pit, the face of the inside tooth being 3f in. lower than the 
outside. The object of this is to cause the debris to drop 
at once into the small hole, by the face of the rock at the 
bottom of the pit being somewhat inclined. The teeth 
used, Fig. 42, are the same both for large and small trepan, 
and weigh about 72 lb. each. As a rule, only one set of 
teeth is kept in use, this working for i2\ hours, the alternate 
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12 hours being employed in raising the debris. This time 
divided in about the following proportions: — Boring, 

12 hours ; drawing rods, i to 5 hours, according to depth ; 
raising debris, 2 hours ; lowering rods, I to 5 hours. The 
maximum speed of the larger trepan may be taken at about 
3 ft. a day. The ordinary distance sunk is not more than 
2 ft* a day, and m flint and other hard rocks the boring has 

’ proceeded as slowly as 3 in. a day. 

The debris in the small borecole contains pieces of a 
maximum size of about 8 cub. in. In the large boring, 
pieces of rock measuring 32 cub. in. have been found. As 
a rule, however, the material is beaten very finef, having 
much the appearance of mud or sand. In both the large 
and the small borings the debris is raised by a shell, similar 
to Fig. 33, and consisting* of a wrought-iron cylinder 39 in. 
diamt. by 6 ft. 9 in. long, containing two flap-valves at the 
bottom, through which the excayated material enters. This 
apparatus is passed down the shaft by the bore-rods, and is 
moved up and down through a distance varying from 6 to 
8 in. for about \ hour ; it is then drawn up and emptied. 

I11 some cases where the rock is hard, three sizes of 
trepan are used consecutively, the sizes being 5 ft., 8 ft. and 

13 ft 

Ik Perpendicularity is ensured by the natural effect of the 
treble guide, which the chisels and the two sets of arms 
attached to the boring tools afford, and by the fact that if 
the least divergence is made from a vertical line the friction 
upon one side of the shaft is so great that the borers are 
unable to turn the instrument. 

In tubbing, it is essential to secure a water-tight joint at 
the base ; hence the bed on which the moss-box has to rest 
should be quite level and smooth. This is attained by the 
use of a " scraper ” attached to the bore-rods. 
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The tubbing is cast in complete cylinders. At Maurage 
each ring has an internal diameter of 12 ft. and is 4 ft. gin 
high. Each ring has an inside flange at top and bottom, 
and a rib in the middle, the top and bottom of the ring 
being turned and faced. The rings of tubbing are attached 
to each other by 28 bolts 1 • 1 in. diam., passed through 
holes bored in the flanges. The tubbing is suspended in 
the pit by means of 6 rods, let down by capstans placed 
30 ft. above the top of the pjt and working upon long screws. 
When a new ring of tubbing is added, the rods are detached 
at a lower level, and are hung upon chains, thus leaving an 
open spacfc fpr passing it forward. Before each ring is put 
into the pit it is tested to 50 per cent, more pressure than it 
is expected to be subjected to. The joints between the 
rings of tubbing are made with sheet lead J in. thick coated 
with red-lead. The lead is allowed to obtrude from the 
joint J in., and is wedged up by a tool which has a face ^ 
in. thick. 

The mode of suspending the tubbing from the rods will 
be understood by reference to Fig. 43. The rods are 
attached to a ring by the bolts connecting one ring of 
tubbing with another. The bottom ring of tubbing and 
the ring carrying the moss-box have their top flange turned 
inwards, but their bottom flange outwards. A strong iron 
wet), forming the base of a tube 1 6£ in. diam., is attached 
to the tubbing. The object of this tube is to cause the water 
in the shaft to ease the suspension rods, by bearing part of 
the weight of the tubbing. Cocks to admit water are placed 
at intervals up the tube, by which means the weight upon 
the rods can be easily regulated, so that not more than 5 to 
10 per cent, of the weight of the tubbing is suspended by the 
rods at one time. The ring holding the moss-box is hung 
from the bottom joint in the tubbing by sliding rods. 
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The arrangement of the moss-box, which forms the base 
of the tubbing is one of the most important points in this 
system of sinking. Ordinary peat moss is enclosed in a 
net, which, with the aid of springs, keeps it in place during 
the descent of the tubbing. When the moss*box, which 



Fig. 43.— Tubbing Suspended from Rods. 


hangs on short rods fixed to the tubbing, reaches the face 
of rock, it is dropped gently upon it, and the whole weight 
of the tubbing is allowed to rest upon the bed : this com- 
presses the moss, the capacity of the chamber holding it is 
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diminished, and the moss is forced against the sides of the 
hole, forming a water-tight joint. 

Up to this point, the following important differences 
between this and the ordinal y system of tubbing are to be 
observed. The tubbing, on reaching its bed, beats the 
aggregate pressure of all the feeders of water which have 
been met with ; no wedging or other mode of consolidating 
it in the shaft is used ; and connection between the rings 
is so carefully made that Ae wedging of joints is rendered 
unnecessary. 

Finally, the annular space between the tubbing and the 
sides of tfie^ore is filled with hydraulic cement, to render 
the tubbing impermeable. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DRU DEEP-BORING SYSTEM. 

THE system applied by Dru is (vorthy of attention, not so 
much on account of its novelty or of any new principle in- 
volved, as on account of the contrivances it contains for the 
application of the free-falling tool to wells of lajg£ diameter. 
It has been already explained that under Kind's arrange- 
ment the trepan was thrown out of gear by the reaction of 
the water which was allowed to find its way into the column 
of the excavation, but that it is not always possible to com- 
mand the necessary supply, ?nd that, even when possible, 
the clutch Kind adopted was so shaped as to be subject to 
much and rapid wear. 

Dru, with a view to obviate both these inconveniences, 
made his first trepan so that the tool was gradually raised 
until it came in contact with the fixed part of the upper 
machinery, when it was thrown out of gear. The bearings 
of the clutch were parallel to the horizontal line, and were 
found in practice to be more evenly worn, so that this 
instrument could be worked sometimes for 8 to 14 days 
without intermission, whereas, in Kind’s system, the trepan 
was frequently withdrawn after 2 or 3 days’ service. 

It will be seen from Figs. 44, 45, that the boring-iod A 
is suspended from the outer end of the working beam B, 
which is made of timber hooped with iron, working upon 
a middle bearing, and is connected at the inner end to the 
vertical steam-cylinder C, 10 in. diam. and 3 9 in. stroke. 
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used only to lift the boring-rod at each stroke, and the rod 
is lowered again by releasing the steam from the top side 
of the piston ; the stroke is limited by timber stops both 
below and above the end of the working beam B. 



The boring-tool is the most important part of the appa- 
ratus, and has involved most difficulty in construction. The 
points to be aimed at in this are — simplicity of construction 
and repairs ; greatest force of blow possible for each unit 
of striking surface ; and freedom from liability to get turned 
aside and choked. 

The tool used in small borings is a single chisel, as 
shown in Fig. 46 ; but for the large borings it is found best 
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to divide the tool-face into separate chisels, each of con- 
venient size and Weight for forging. All the chisels, how* 
ever, are kept in a straight line, whereby the extent of 
striking surface is reduced, and the tool is rendered less 
liable to be turned aside by meeting a hard portion of flint 
op a single point of the striking edge, which would diminish 
the effect of the blow. 

< 

The trepan, Fig. 47, is composed of a wrought-iron body 
D, connected by a screwed^ end E to the boring-rod, and 



Fig. 47.— Dru Trepan. 


carrying the chisels F, fixed in separate sockets and secured 
by nuts above; 2 to 4 chisels arc used, or sometimes even 
a greater number, according to the size of the hole to be 
bored. This construction allows of any broken chisel being 
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easily replaced ; also, by changing the breadth of the two 
outer chisels, the diameter of the hole bored can be regu- 
lated exactly. When 4 chisels are used, the 2 centre ones 
are made a little longer than the others, to form a leading 
hole as a guide to the boring-rod. A cross-bar G, of the 
same width as the tool, guides it in the hole in a direction 
at right-angles to the tool ; and in the case of the larger 
longer tools, a second cross-bar higher up, at right- 
angles to the first and parallelgto the striking edge of the 
tool, is also added. 

If the whole length of the boring-rod were allowed to 
fall suddenly to the bottom of a large bore-hde at each 
stroke, frequent breakages would occur ; it is therefore 
found requisite to arrange for the tool to be detached from 
the boring-rod at a fixed point in each stroke, and this has 
led to the general adoption of free-falling tools. Dru’s plan 
of self-acting free-falling too ^ liberated by reaction, is shown 
in side and front view in Fig 48. The hook H, attached 
to the head of the boring-tool D, slides vertically in the 
box K, which is screwed to the lower extremity of the 
boring-rod; and the hook engages with the catch J, centred 
in the sides of the box K, whereby the tool is lifted as the 
boring-rod rises. The tail of the catch J bears against an 
inclined plane L, at the top of the box K ; and the two 
holes carrying the centre-pin I of the catch are made oval 
in vertical direction, so as to allow a slight vertical move- 
ment of the catch. When the boring-rod reaches the top 
of the stroke, it is stopped suddenly by the tail end of the 
beam B striking upon the wood buffer-block E (Fig. 44) ; 
the shock thus occasioned causes a slight jump of the catch 
J in the box K, the tail of the catch is thereby thrown out- 
wards by the incline L, liberating the hook H, and the tool 
then falls freely to the bottom of the bore-hole. When the 
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boring-rod descends again after the tool, the catch J again 
engages with the hook H, enabling the tool to be raised for 
the next blow. 


A A 



Fig 48.— Dru Frm -failing Device 


Another construction of the self-acting free-falling tool, 
liberated by a separate disengaging-rod, is shown in side 
and front view in Fig 49. It consists of 4 principal pieces — 

H 
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•. the hook H, the catch J, the pawl I, and the disengaging- 
rod M. The hook H, carrying the boring-tool D, slides 



Fig 49.— Free-falling Dfvicl. 

between the vertical sides of the box K, screwed to the 
bottom of the boring-rod , and the catch J works in the 
same space upon a centre-pin fixed in the box, so that 
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the tool is carried by the rod, when hooked on the catch. 
At the same time, the pawl I, at the back of the catch J, 
secures it from getting unhooked from the tool ; but this 
pawl is centred in a separate sliding hoop N, forming the 
top of the disengaging-rod M, which slides freely up and 
down within a fixed distance upon the box K ; and in its 
lowest position the hoop N rests upon the upper of the two 
guides P, through which the disengaging-rod M slides out- 
side the box K. In lowering the boring-rod, the disen- 
gagingrod M reaches the bottom of the bore-hole first, and 
being then stopped, it prevents the pawl I from descending 
any lowa^ and the inclined back of the catch J sliding 
down past the pawl, the latter forces the catch out of the 
hook H, thus allowing the tool D to fall freely and strike 
its blow. The height of fall of the tool is always the 
same, being determined only by the length of the disen- 
gaging-rod M. • 

The blow having been struck, and the boring-rod con- 
tinuing to be lowered to the bottom of the hole, the catch J 
falls back into its original position, and engages again with 
the hook H, ready for lifting the tool in the next stroke. 
As the boring-rod rises, the tail of the catch J trips up the 
pawl I in passing, allowing the catch to pass freely , and 
the pawl, before it begins to be lifted, returns to the original 
position, where it locks the catch J, and prevents any risk 
of its becoming unhooked cither in raising or lowering the 
tool in the well. 

The tool employed for boring a well 19 in. diam. weighs 
| ton, and is liberated by the reaction arrangement shown 
in Fig 48. The same mode of liberation was applied in 
the first instance to the larger tool employed in sinking a 
well 47 in. diam. : the great weight of the latter tool, how- 
ever, amounting to as much as 3^ tons, necessitated so 
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violent a shock for the purpose of liberating the tool by 
reaction, that the boring-rods and the rest of the apparatus 
would have been damaged, and the arrangment shown 
in Fig. 49 was substituted. In this case, the cross guide 
G fixed upon the tool is made with an eye for the dis- 
engaging-rod M to work through freely. For borings 
of small diameter, however, the disengaging-rod cannot 
supersede the reaction system of liberation, as the latter 
alone is able to work in borings las small as 3^ in. diam. ; 
and a bore-hoie no larger than this has been successfully 
completed with the reaction tool to a depth of 750 ft. 

The boring-rods employed are of wrought/^fln and of 
wood. Wooden rods are used for borings of large diameter, 
as they possess the advantage of having a larger section 
for stiffness without increasing the weight , also, when 
immersed in water, the greater portion of their weight is 
floated. The wood requires to be carefully selected, and 
from the thick part of the tree In France, Lorraine or 
Vosges deals are preferred. 

The boring-rods, whether of wood or iron, are screwed 
together either by solid sockets or with separate collars. 
The latter are preferred, being easy to forge , also because, 
as only one half of the collar works in coupling and un- 
coupling the rods, while the other half is fixed, the screw 
thread becomes worn only at one end, and, by changing the 
collar end for end, a new thread is obtained when one is 
worn out, the worn end being then jammed fast as the fixed 
end of the collar 

In raising or letting down the boring-rod, two sections 
of about 30 ft. each are detached or added at once, and a 
few shorter rods of different lengths are used to make up 
the exact requirement. The coupling-screw (S, Fig. 44), 
by which the boring-rod is connected to the working 
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beam B, serves to complete the adjustment of length ; this 
is turned by a cross-bar, and then secured by a cross-pin 
through the screw. 

In ordinary work, breakages of the boring-rod generally 
take place in the iron, and more particularly at the part 
screwed, that being the weakest. In case of breakages, the 
tools usually employed for picking up the broken ends are a 
conical screwed socket (Fig. 50) and a crow’s-foot (Fig 51) ; 
the socket is made wiMi an ordinary V-thread for cases 
where the breakage occurs in iron, but with a sharper thread 
like a wood screw when the breakage is in wood rods. To 
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Emergency Tools 

ascertain the shape of the fiactured end left in the bore- 
hole, and its position relatively to the centre line of the 
hole, a similar conical socket is first lowered, having its 
under surface filled up level with wax, so as to take an 
impression of the broken end, and show what size of screwed 
socket should be employed for getting it up. Tools with 
nippers are sometimes used in large borings, as it is not 
advisable to subject the rods to a twist. 

When the boring-tool has detached a sufficient quantity 
of material, the boring-rod and tool are drawn up by means 
of the rope O (Fig. 44) winding up the drum Q, which is 
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driven by straps and gearing from the steam-engine T. A 
shell is then lowered into the bore-hole by the wire-rope U, 
from the other drum V, and is afterwards drawn up again 
with the excavated material. A friction brake is applied to 
the drum Q, for regulating the rate of lowering "the boring- 
rod. The shell shown in Fig. 52 consists of a riveted iron 
cylinder, with a handle at the top, which can either be 
screwed to the boring-rod or attached to the wire-rope , and 
the bottom is closed by a larger valve opening inwards. 
Two forms are used, either a pair of flap-valves, or a single- 
cone valve ; and the bottom ring of the cylinder, forming 
the seating of the valve, is forged solid, and ste$l*d on the 
lower edge. In lowering this cylinder to the bottom of the 
bore-hole, the valve opens, and the loose material enters 
the cylinder, where it is retained by the closing of the 
valve, whilst the shell is drawn up again to the surface 
In boring through chalk, as in the case of the deep wells in 
the Paris basin, the hole is first made of about half the final 
diameter for 60 to 90 ft , and is then enlarged to the full 
diameter by using a larger tool. This is done for con- 
venience of working : if the whole area were acted upon at 
once, it would involve crushing all the flints in the chalk ; 
but, by putting a shell in the advanced hole, the flints that 
are detached during the working of the second larger tool 
are received in the shell and removed by it, without getting 
broken by the tool. 

The resistance experienced in boring through different 
strata is various , and some rocks passed through are so 
hard that with 12,000 blows a day of a boring-tool weighing 
nearly 10 cwt., with 19 in. height of fall, the bore-hole was 
advanced only 3 to 4 in. a day. As an opposite case, strata 
of running sand have been met with so wet that a slight 
movement of the rod at the bottom of the hole was sufficient 
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to make the sand rise 30 to 40 ft in the bore-hole. In 
these cases, Dru adopted the Chinese method of effecting 
a speedy clearance, by means of a shell closed by a large 
ball-clack at the bottom (Fig. 52), suspended by a rope, to 
which a vertical movement is given ; each time the shell 
falls upon the sand, a portion of this is forced up into the 
cylinder, and letained there by the ball-valve 

Dru states that the reaction tool has been successfully 
employed for borings up|to about 4 ft d:am , witness the 
case of the well at Butte-aux-Cailles of 47 in. diam. ; but 
beyond that size he considers the shock requisite to liberate 
the larget^nd heavier tool would probably be so excessive 
as to injure the boring-rods and the rest of the attachments, 
and he designed the arrangement of the disengaging-rod 
for liberating the tool in borings of large diameter, whereby 
all shock upon the boring-rods is avoided, and the tool is 
liberated with complete certeynty. 

In practice it is necessary, as with the common chisel, 
to turn the boring-tool partly round after each stroke, so as 
to prevent it from falling every time into the same position 
at the bottom of the well , this was effected in the well at 
Butte-aux-Cailles by manual power at the top of the well, 
a long hand-lever fixed to the bcring-rod by a clip bolted 
on being turned round by a couple of men through part of 
a revolution during the time that the tool was being lifted 
The turning was ordinarily done in the right-hand direc- 
tion only, so as to avoid the risk of unscrewing any of the 
screwed couplings of the boring-rods , and care was taken 
to give the boring-rod half a turn when the tool was at the 
bottom, so as to tighten the screw-couplings, which other- 
wise might shake loose. In the event of a fracture, how- 
ever, leaving a considerable length of boring-rod in the hole, 
it was sometimes necessary to have the means of unscrew- 
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iag tjie couplings of the portion left in the hole, so as to 
raise it in parts, instead of all at once. In that case, a 
locking-clip was added at each screwed joint above, and 
secured* by bolts, at the time of putting the rods together 
for lowering them down the well to recover the broken 
portion ; and by this means the ends of the rods were pre- 
vented from becoming unscrewed in the coupling-sockets, 
when the rods were turned round backwards for unscrew- 
ing the joints in the broken length at the bottom of the 
bore-hole. 

When running sands are met with, the plan adopted is 
to use the Chinese ball-scoop or shell, Fig. 52 , r \jfchere there 
is too much sand for it to be got rid of m this way, a tube 
has to be sent down from the surface to shut off the sand. 
This, of course, necessitates diminishing the diameter of the 
hole in passing through the sand , but on reaching the solid 
rock below the running sand, expanding tool is used for 
continuing the bore-hole below the tubing with the same 
diameter as above it, so as to allow the tubing to go down 
with the hole. 

In case of meeting with a surface of very hard rock at 
a considerable inclination to the bore-hole, Dru employs a 
tool with cutters fixed in a circle all round the edge, instead 
of in a single diameter line ; the length of the tool is also 
considerably increased, so that it is guided for a length* of 
20 ft. He uses this tool in all cases where from any cause 
the hole is found to be going crooked, and has even suc- 
ceeded thereby in straightening a hole that had previously 
been bored crooked. The cutting action of this tool is all 
round its edge , therefore on meeting with an inclined hard 
surface, as there is nothing to cut on the lower side, the 
force of the blow is brought to bear on the upper side alone, 
until an entrance is effected into the hard rock in a true 
straight line with the upper part of the hole. 
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Although as regards diameter, depth, and flow of water 
in favourable Idealities, extraordinary results have been 
obtained with this system of boring by rods worked b> 
steam power, yet, as Dru himself observes, in some in- 
stances, “owing to the difficulties attending the operation, 
fhe occurrence of delays from accidents is the rule, while 
the regular working of the machinery is the exception.” A 
further disadvantage to be noticed is that owing to the time 
and labour involved in raiding and lowering heavy rods in 
borings of io in. diam and upwards, there is a strong 
inducement to keep the boring tool at work for a much 
longer peuipd than is actually necessary tor bieaking-up 
fresh material at each stroke. 7 he fact is that after ioo 
to 200 blows have been given, the boring-tool merely falls 
into the accumulated debris and pounds this into dust, 
without touching the surface of the solid rock It may 
therefore be easily understood how much time is totally 
lost out of the periods of 5 to 8 hours during which, with 
the rod system, the tool is allowed to continue working. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MATHER & PLATT DEEP-BORING SYSTEM. 

In Mather & Platt's method of goring adopted in England, 
rope has been reverted to in place of the iron or wooden 
rods used on the Continent. A flexible rope admits of 
being handled with greater facility than iron roc^, but lacks 
the advantage of their rigidity , in the Chinese method 
(p. 41) it admitted of withdrawing the chisel or bucket 
very rapidly, but gave no certainty to the operation of the 
chisel at the bottom of the hole. Rods, on the other hand, 
enable a very effective blow r to be given, with a definite 
turning or screwing motion between the blows, according 
to the requirements of the strata . but the time and trouble 
of raising heavy rods from great depths on each occasion 
of changing from boring to clearing out the hole form a 
serious drawback, which makes the stoppages occupy really 
a longer time than the actual working of the machinery. 

The method introduced by Mather & Platt, of Oldham, 
has been largely employed for deep boring, and seems* to 
combine many of the advantages of other systems without 
their disadvantages. Its distinctive features, as illustrated 
in Figs. 53 to 57, are the mode of giving the percussive 
action to the boring-tool, and the construction of the tool 
itself and of the shell-pump for clearing out the hole. 
Instead of these implements being attached to rods, they 
are suspended by a flat hemp rope, about \ in. thick and 
4J in. broad, such as is commonly used at collieries ; and 
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the boring-tool and -shell-pump are raised and lowered as 
quickly in the bore-hole as the bucket and cages in a colliery 
shaft. 



Fig. 53.— Mather & Platt Boring Plant. 
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The flat rope A, Fig. 53, from which the boring-head B 
s suspended, is wound upon a large drum C driven by a 



Fig. 54. — Mather & Platt Small Boring Machine. 


steam-engine D with a reversing motion, so that one man 
can regulate the operation with the greatest ease. All the 
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working parts are fitted into a wooden or iron framing E, 
rendering the whole a compact and complete machine. On 
leaving the drum C, the rope passes under a guide-pulley F, 
atid then over a large pulley G carried in a fork at the top 
of the piston-rod of a vertical single-acting steam-cvlinder. 

. This cylinder, by which the percussive action of the 
boring-head is produced, is shown to a larger scale in the 
vertical sections, Figs. 55, 56, and in this larger machine 
the cylinder is fitted with^i piston 15 in. diam. having a 
heavy cast-iron rod 7 in. square, which is made with a fork 
at the top, carrying the flanged pulley G of about 3 ft. diam 
and sufficient breadth for the flat rope A to pass over it. 
The boring-head having been lowered by the winding-drum 
to the bottom of the bore-hole, the rope is fixed secure at 
that length by the clamp J , steam is then admitted under- 
neath the piston in the cylinder H by the steam-valve K, 
and the boring-tool is lifted by^the ascent of the piston-rod 
and pulley G , on arriving at the top of the stroke, the 
exhaust-valve L is opened for the steam to escape, allowing 
the piston-rod and carrying-pulley to fall freely with the 
boring-tool, which descends with its full weight to the 
bottom of the bore-hole. The exhaust-port is 6 in. above 
the bottom of the cylinder, while the steam-port is situated 
at the bottom ; there is thus always an elastic cushion of 
steam of that thickness retained in the cylinder for the 
piston to fall upon, preventing the piston from striking the 
bottom of the cylinder The steam- and exhaust-valves are 
worked with a self-acting motion by the tappets M, which 
are actuated by the movement of the piston-rod , and a 
rapid succession of blows is thus given by the boring-tool 
on the bottom of the bore-hole. As it is necessary that 
motion should be given to the piston before the valves can 
be acted upon, a small jet of steam N is allowed to be con- 
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stantly blowing into the bottom of the cylinder ; this causes 
the piston to move slowly at first, so as to take up the slack 
of the rope, and allow it to receive the weight of the boring- 
?f head gradually and without a jerk. An arm attached to 
the piston-rod then comes in contact with a tappet which 
opens the steam-valve K, and the piston rises quickly to 
the top of the stroke ; another tappet worked by the same 
arm then shuts off the steam, and the exhaust-valve L is 
opened by a corresponding arrangement on the opposite 
side of the piston-rod, as shown in Fig. 56 By shifting 
these tappets, the length of stroke of the piston can be 
varied from 1 ft. to 8 ft. in the large machine, according to 
the material to be bored through , and the height of fall of 
the boring-head at the bottom of the bore-hole is double 
the length of stroke of the piston. The fall of the boring- 
head and piston can also be regulated by a weighted valve 
on the exhaust-pipe, checking the escape of steam, so as to 
cause the descent to take place slowly or quickly, as may be 
desired. 

The boring-head B, Fig 53, is shown to a larger scale 
in Fig. 57. It consists of a wrought-iron bar about 4 in. 
diam. and 8 ft long, to the bottom of which is secured a 
cast-iron cylindrical block C This block has numerous 
square holes through it, into which are inserted the chisels 
or cutters D, with taper shanks, so as to be very fiim when 
working, but to be readily taken out for repairing and 
sharpening. Two different arrangements of the cutters are 
shown in the elevation and the plan. A little above the 
block C, another cylindrical casting E is fixed upon the 
bar B, and acts simply as a guide to keep the bar perpen- 
dicular. Higher still is fixed a second guide F, but on the 
circumference of this are secured cast-iron plates made with 
ubs of a saw-tooth or ratchet shape, catching only in one 
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direction ; these ribs are placed at an inclination like seg- 
ments of a screw-thread of very long pitch, so that, as the 
guide bears against the rough sides of the bore-hole when 
the bar is raised or lowered, they assist in turning it, and 
thus cause the cutters to strike in a fresh place at each 
stroke. Alternate plates have the projecting ribs inclined 
in opposite directions, so that one half of the ribs are acting 
to turn the bar round in rising, and che other half to turn 
it in the same direction in falling. These projecting spiral 
ribs simply assist in turning the bar, and immediately 
above the upper guide F is the arrangement by which the 
definite rotation is secured To effect this object two cast- 
iron collars *G H are cottered fast to the top of the bar B, 
and placed about 12 in. apart ; the upper face of the lower 
collar G is formed with deep ratchet-teeth of about 2 in. 
pitch, and the under face of the top collar H is formed with 
similar ratchet-teeth, set exactly in line with those on the 
lower collar. Between these collars, and sliding freely on 
the neck* of the boring-bar B, is a deep bush J, which is 
also formed with corresponding ratchet-teeth on both its 
upper and lower faces ; but the teeth on the upper face are 
set half a tooth in advance of those on the lower face, so 
that the perpendicular side of each tooth on the upper face 
of the bush is directly above the centre of the inclined side 
of a*tooth on the lower face. To this bush is attached the 
wrought-iron bow K, by which the whole boring-bar is sus- 
pended from a hook and shackle O, Fig. 55, at the end of 
the flat rope A. 

The rotary motion of the bar is obtained as follows : 
When the boring-tool falls and strikes the blow, the lifting- 
bush J, which during the lifting has beep engaged with the 
ratchet-teeth of the top collar H, falls upon those of the 
bottom collar G, and thereby receives a twist backwards 

I 
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through the space of half a tooth ; and on commencing to 
lift again, the bush rising up against the ratchet-teeth of 
the top collar H, receives a further twist backwards through 
half a tooth. The flat rope is thus twisted backwards to 
the extent of one tooth of the ratchet ; and during the 
lifting of the tool it untwists itself again, thereby rotating 
the boring-tool forwards through that extent ot twist at 
each successive blow of the tool. The amount 6f the rota- 
tion may be varied by making the ratchet-teeth of coarser 
or finer pitch. The motion is entirely self-acting, and the 
rotary movement of the boring-tool is ensured with me- 
chanical accuracy. This simple and most effective action, 
taking plac£ at every blow of the tool, produces a constant 
change in the position of the cutters, thus increasing their 
effect in breaking the rock. 

The shell-pump, for raising the material broken by the 
boring-head, is shown in Fig. 58, and consists of a cylin- 
drical cast-iron shell or barrel P, about 8 ft long, and a 
little smaller in diameter than the size of the bore-hole. At 
the bottom is a clack A opening upwards, somewhat similar 
to that in ordinary pumps, but its seating, instead of being 
fastened to the cylinder P, is in an annular frame C, which 
is hel<J up against the bottom of the cylinder by a rod D 
passing up to a wrought-iron guide E at the top, where it 
is secured by a cotter F. Inside the cylinder works a 
bucket B, similar to that of a common lift-pump, having 
a rubber disc-valve on the top side ; and the rod D of the 
bottom clack passes freely through the bucket. The rod 
G of the bucket itself is formed like a long link in a chain, 
and by this link the pump is suspended from the shackle O 
at the end of the flat rope, the guide E, Fig. 58, preventing 
the bucket from being drawn out of the cylinder. The 
bottom clack A is made with a rubber disc, which opens 
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sufficiently to allow the water and smaller particles of stone 
to enter the cylinder ; and in order that pieces of broken 





Fig 58 — Maiher \ Plait Shell-Pump. 
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rock may be brought up as lar|e as posable, the entire 
clack is free to rise bodily about 6 in from the annular 
^ frame C, Fig. 58, thereby affording ample space for large 
pieces of rock to enter the cylinder, when drawn in by the 
up-stroke of the bucket 

- The general working of the bonng-machine is as follows. 
The winding drum C, Fig 53, is 10 ft diam. in the large 
machine, and is capable of holding 3000 ft. of rope 4^ in. 
* brp&d and i^- thick When the boring-head B is hooked 
on the shackle at the end of the rope A, its weight pulls 
round the drum and winding-engine, and, by means of a 
brake, it is lowered steadily to the bottom of the bore-hole ; 
the rope is then secured at that length by screwing up 
tight the clamp J. The small steam-jet N, Figs 55, 56, is 
next turned on, for starting the working of the percussion- 
cylinder H , and the boring-head is then kept continually 
at work, until it has broken up a sufficient quantity of 
material at the bottom of the bore-hole. The clamp J 
which grips the rope is made with a slide and screw I, 
Fig. 55, whereby more rope can be gradually given out as 
the boring-head penetrates deeper. In order to increase 
the lift of the boring-head and to compensate for the elastic 
stretching of the rope which is found to amount to 1 in. 
pe* 100 ft, it is simply necessary to raise the top pair of 
tappets on the tappet-rods whilst the percussive-motion is 
in operation. When the boring-head has been kept at 
work long enough, steam is shut off from the percussion- 
cylinder,' the rope is unclamped, the winding-engine is put 
in motion, and the boring-head is wound up to the surface, 
where it is then slung from an overhead suspension-bar Q, 
Fig. 53, by means of a hook mounted on a roller for running 
the boring-head away to one side, clear of the bore-hole. 

The shell-pump is next lowered into the bore-hole by the 
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jrope, and the debris is pumped into it by lowering and rais- 
ing the bucket about three times at the bottom of the hole ; 
this is readily effected by means of the reversing-motion of 
the winding-engine. The pump is then brought to the 
surface and emptied by the following very simple arrange- 
ment : It is slung by a traversing-hook from the overhead 
suspension-bai Q, Fig. 53, and is bi ought perpendicularly 
over a small table R in the waste-tank T, the table being 
raised by the screw S until it receives the weight of the 
pump. The cotter F, Fig. 58, which holds up the clack- 
seating C at the bottom of the pump, is then knocked out, 
and the table being lowered by the screw, the whole clack- 
seating C descends with it, and the contents of the pump are 
washed out by the rush of water contained in the pump- 
cylinder. The table is then raised again by the screw, re- 
placing the clack-seating in its proper position, where it is 
secured by driving the cotter F into the slot at the top ; 
the pump is then ready to be lowered into the bore-hok as 
before. It is sometimes necessary for the pump to be 
emptied and lowered three or four times in order to remove 
all the material that has been broken up by the boring-head 
at one operation. 

The rapidity with which these operations may be carried 
on is found by experience to be as follows The boring- 
head is lowered at the rate of 500 ft. a minute The per- 
cussive motion gives 24 blows a minute , this rate of work- 
ing continued for about ten minutes in red sandstone and 
similar strata is sufficient for enabling the cutters to pene- 
trate about 6 in., when the boring-head is wound up again 
at the rate of 300 ft. a minute. The shell-pump is lowered 
and raised at the same speeds, but only remains down about 
two minutes ; and the emptying of the pump when drawn up 
occupies about two or three minutes. 
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In the construction of the machine it will be seen that 
the great desideratum of all earth-boring has been well 
kept in view ; namely, to bore holes of large diameter to 
great depths with rapidity and safety. The main objects 
are to keep either the boring-head or the shell-pump con- 
stantly at work at the bottom of the bore-hole, where the 
actual work has to be done ; to lose as little time as pos- 
sible in raising, lowering, and changing the tools , to ex- 
pedite all the operations it the surface , and to economise 
manual labour in every particular With this machine, one 
man standing on a platform at the side of the percussion- 
cylinder performs all the operations of raising and lowering 
by the winding-engine, changing the boring-head and shell- 
pump, regulating the percussive action, and clamping or 
unclamping the rope , all the handles for the various 
steam-valves are close to his hand, and the brake for 
lowering is worked by his fcfot. Two labourers attend to 
changing the cutters and clearing the pump. Duplicate 
boring-he^ds and pumps are slung to the overhead sus- 
pension-bar Q, Fig 53, ready for use, thus- avoiding all 
delay when any change is requisite 

In all well-boring innumerable accidents and stoppages 
are certain to occur from causes which cannot be prevented, 
with however much vigilance and skill the operations may 
be conducted. Hard and soft strata intermingled, highly 
inclined rocks, running* sands, fissures and dislocations are 
fruitful sources of annoyance and delay, and sometimes of 
complete failure , and it will therefore be interesting to 
notice a few of the ordinary difficulties arising out of these 
conditions. The various special instruments used und 
such circumstances are shown in Figs. 59, 60. 

The boring-head while at work may suddenly be 
jammed fast, either by breaking into a fissure, or in con- 
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Fig. 59. — Mather & Platt Emergency Tools. 
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sequence of broken rock falling upon it from loose strata 
aboW. All the strain possible is then put upon the rope, 
either by the percussion-cylinder or by the winding-engine : 
if the rope is old or rotten, it breaks, leaving perhaps a long 
length in the hole. The claw grapnel is then attached to 
rope remaining on the winding-drum, and is lowered 
* until it rests upon the slack broken rope in the bore-hole. 
The grapnel is made with three claws A centred in a cylin- 
drical block B, which slides verftcally within the casing C, 
the tail ends of the claws fitting into inclined slots D in the 
casing. During the lowering of the grapnel, the claws are 
kept open, in consequence of the trigger E being held up 
by the long link F, which suspends the grapnel from the 
top rope. But as soon as the grapnel rests upon the broken 
rope below, the suspending-link F continuing to descend 
allows the trigger E to fall out of it, and then, in hauling 
up again, the grapnel is lifted only by the bow G of the 
internal block B, and the entire weight of the # external 
casing C bears upon the inclined tail ends of the claws A, 
causing them to close in tight upon the broken rope and 
lay hold of it securely. The claws are made either hooked 
at the extremity or serrated. The grapnel is then hauled 
up sufficiently to pull the broken rope tight, and wrought- 
lron rods i in square, with hooks attached at the bottom, 
are let down to catch the bow of the boring-head, which is 
readily accomplished. Powerful screw-jacks are applied to 
the rods at the surface, by means of the step-ladder shown 
in Fig. 59, in which the cross-pin H is inserted at any pair 
of the holes, so as to suit the height of the screw-jack s. 

If the boring-head does not yield quickly to these 
efforts, the attempt to recover it is abandoned, and it is 
got out of the way by being broken into pieces. For this 
purpose, the broken rope in the bore-hole has first to be 
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removed ; it is therefore caught hold of with a sharp hook 
and pulled tight in the hole, while the cutting-grapnel is 
slipped over it and lowered by the rods to the bottom. 
This tool is made with a pair of sharp cutting jaws or 
knives I, opening upwards, which in lowering pass down 
freely over 'the rope ; but when the rods are pulled up with 
considerable force, the jaws nipping che rope between them 
cut it through, and it is thus re- 
moved altogether from thc # bore-hole. 'A fl 

The solid wrought-iron bieaking- £ 

up bar, which weighs about a ton, is jg jBBfer 

then loweied, and by means of the per- H i f 

cussion-cylinder it is made to pound > yV -/fjE 

away at the boring-head until the g /'"/i wE 

latter is either driven out of the way g I JJB? 

into one side of the bore-hole, or ^ / /Jjf 

broken up into such fragments as Mj JjE 

enable, p;ft*tly by the shell-pump and Jr/ j mf 

partly by the grapnels, the whole jMj j k 
obstacle to be removed The boring {Ml / W 
is then proceeded with, as before the 'f»/ I 
accident. Jr/ J Jm 

The same mishap may arise from Ej| 

the ^hell-pump getting jammed fast JJ 
in the bore-hole, as illustrated in Fir*. 61 — Shell-flmp 
Fig. 61 ; the same means of removing f A 1 

the obstacle are then adopted. Experience has shown the 
danger of putting any greater strain upon the rope than 
the percussion-cylinder can exert , it is therefore usual to 
lower the grapnel-rods at once, if the boring-head or pump 
gets fast, thus avoiding risk of breaking the rope 

The breaking of a cutter in the boring-head is not an 
uncommon occurrence. If, however, the bucket-grapnel K 
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or the small screw-grapnel be employed for its recovery, 
the hole is usually cleared without any important delay. 
The screw-grapnel is applied by means of the iron grap- 
pling-rods, so that by turning the rods the screw works 
itself round the cutter or other article in the bore-hole, and 
^ securely holds it while the rods are drawn to the surface 
The bucket-grapnel, Fig. 60, is also employed for raising 
clay, as well as for the purpose of bringing up cores out of 
the bore-hole, where these are* not raised by the boring- 
head itself in the manner already described. The action 
of this grapnel is similar to that of the claw-grapnel, Fig. 59. 
Where clay or similar material is at the bottom of the 
bore-hole, the weight of the heavy block B in the grapnel 
causes the sharp edges of the pointed jaws to penetrate to 
some depth into the material, a quantity of which is thus 
enclosed within them and brought up 

Another grapnel also ifced where a bore-hole passes 
through a bed of very stiff clay is shown in Fig. 60, and 
consists of a long cast-iron cylinder, H, fitted with a sheet- 
iron mouthpiece K at the bottom, in which are hinged three 
conical steel jaws, J, opening upwards. The weight of the 
tool forces it down into the clay with the jaws open ; on 
raising it, the jaws, having a tendency to fall, cut into the 
clay and enclose a quantity of it inside the mouthpiece, 
which, on being brought to the surface, is detached from 
fhe cylinder H and cleaned out A second mouthpiece is 
put on, and sent down for working in the bore-hole while 
the first is being emptied, the attachment of the mouthpiece 
to the cylinder being made by a common bayonet-joint L 
so as to admit of ready connection and disconnection. 

Running sand in soft clay is the most serious difficulty 
met with in well-boring. Under such circumstances, the 
bore-hole has to be tubed from top to bottom, which greatly 
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increases the expense of the undertaking, not only by the 
cost of the tubes, but also by the time and labour expended 
on inserting them. When a permanent water supply is the 
main object of the boring, the additional expense of tubing 
the bore-hole is not of much consequence , it is, in fact, of 
distinct advantage, and should in all cases be provided for, 
as the tubed hole is more durable, and the surface water is 
thereby excluded , but in exploring for mineral, it is a 
serious matter, as the final result of the bore-hole is then 
by no means certain. The* mode of inserting tubes has 
become a question of great importance in connection with 
this system of boring, and much time and thought having 
been spent in perfecting the method now adopted, its value 
has been proved by the repeated success with which it has 
been carried out 

The tubes used by Mather & Platt arc of ca^t iron 
varying in thickness from g to I in., according to their 
diameter, and 9 ft. in length. Successive lengths aie con- 
nected by tneans of wrought-iron covering-hoops 9 in. long, 
made of the same outside diameter as the tube, so as to be 
flush with it These hoops are } to | in thick, and the 
ends of each tube are 1 educed in diameter by turning down 
for 4j in. from the end, to fit inside the hoops A hoop is 
shrunk fast on one end of each tube, leaving 4 £ in. of socket 
projecting to receive the end of the next tube to be con- 
nected , four or six rows of screws with countersunk heads, 
placed at equal distances round the hoop, are screwed 
through into the tubes to couple the two lengths securely 
together. Thus a flush joint is obtained both inside and 
outside The lowest tube is provided at bottom with a 
steel shoe, having a sharp edge for penetrating the ground 
more readily The whole arrangement is, however, most 
cumbersome and unreliable, and compares very unfavour- 
ably with Isler’s system described on a subsequent page. 
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by stones, pig-iron, or any available material, and two screw- 
jacks C, each of about ic tons power, are secured with the 
screws downwards, underneath the beams P crossing the 
shallow well E excavated at the top of the bore-hole. A 
tube F having been lowered into the mouth of the bore- 
hole by the winding-engine, a pair of deep clamps G are 
screwed tightly round it, and the screw-jacks acting upon 
these clamps force the tube down into the ground. The 
boring is then resumed, and as it proceeds the jacks are 
occasionally worked, so as to force the tube if possible even 
ahead of the boring-tool. The clamps are slackened and 
shifted up the tubes, to suit the length of the screws of the 
jacks ; 2 men work the jacks, and couple the lengths of 
tubes as they are successively added. The actual boring 
is carried on simultaneously within the tubes, and is not m 
1 the least impeded by their insertion. 

A .more powerful apparatus is adopted where tubes of 
1 8 to 24 in diam. have to be inserted to a great depth, an 
example *f which is afforded by the boring at Horse Fort, 
Gosport. To supply the garrison with fresh water, a bore- 
hole is sunk into the chalk A cast-iron well, consisting of 
cylinders 6 ft. diam. and 5 ft. long, has been sunk 90 ft , and 
from the bottom of this well is an 18-in. bore-hole lined 
with cast-iron tubes I in. thick, coupled as before described. 
Thq. method of inserting these tubes is shown in Fig. 63 : 
two wrought-iron columns C, 6 in. diam , are firmly secured 
in the position shown, by castings bolted to the flanges of 
the cylinders A forming the well, so that the columns are 
perfectly rigid and parallel to each other. A casting D, 
carrying on its under-side two 5-in. hydraulic rams I, 4 ft. 
long, is formed so as to slide freely between the columns, 
which act as guides ; the hole in the centre of this casting 
is large enough to admit freely a bore-tube, and by means 
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of cotters passed through the slots in the columns the 
casting is securely fixed at any height. A second casting 
E, exactly the same shape as the top one, is placed upon 
the top of the tubes R to be forced down, a loose wrought- 
iron hoop being first put upon the shoulder at the top of 
the tube, large enough to prevent the casting E from sliding 
down the outside of the tubes , this casting or crosshead 
rests unsecured on the top of the tube and is free to move 
with it. The hydraulic cyjjndeis I, with their rams pushed 
home, are lowered upon the crosshead E, and the top casting 
D to which they are attached is then secured firmly to the 
columns C by cottering through the slots. A .mail pipe F, 
having a long telescope-joint, connects the cylinders I with 
the pumps at surface which supply the hydraulic pressure. 

• By this arrangement, a force of 3 tons per sq. in., or 
about 1 20 tons total upon the two rams, has frequently been 
exerted to force down the tubes at the Horse Fort. After 
the rams have made their full stroke of about 3 ft. 6 in , the 
pressure is let off, and the hydraulic cylinders I, with the 
top casting D, slide down the rams, resting on the cross- 
head E until the rams are again pushed home. The top 
casting D is then fixed in its new position upon the 
columns C, by cottering fast as before, and the hydraulic 
pressure is again applied ; and this is repeated until the 
lengtli of two tubes, making 18 ft, has been forced down. 
The whole hydraulic apparatus is then drawn up again to 
the top, another 18 ft. of tubing is added, and the operation 
of forcing down is resumed. The tubes are steadied by 
guides at G and H. 

The boring operations are carried on uninterruptedly 
during the process of tubing, excepting only for a few 
minutes when fresh tubes are being added. It will be seen 
that the cast-iron well is in this case the ultimate abutment 
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against which the pressure is exerted Jn forcing the tubes 
down, instead of the weight of the boring-machine with 
stones and pig-iron added, as in the case where screw-jacks 
are used 

In the event of any accident occurring to the tubes 
* while they are being forced down the bore-hole, such as 
requires them to be drawn up again, the core- or prong- 
grapnel, Fig. 60, is employed for the purpose ; having three 
expanding hooked prongs, which slide readily down inside 
the tube, and spring open on reaching the bottom, the 
hooks project underneath the edge of the tube, which is 
thus raised on hauling up the grapnel. In case the tubes 
become crooked or indented, the long straightening-plug, 
Fig. 60, consisting of a stout piece of timber faced with 
wrought-iron strips, is lowered inside them ; above this is f 
a heavy cast-iron block, the weight of which forces the 
plug past the irregularity and thereby straightens them 
again. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AMERICAN ROPE-BORiNG SYSTEM. 

• 

THE method of boring with a rope has received great 
development in the petroleum industry ot the United 
States. 

The derrick or sheer-frame employed is a tall frame- 
work of timber, io to 1 6 ft square at bottom and 30 to 
•80 ft high. On the top is a strong framework for the 
reception of a pulley over which the drill-rope passes. 
The floor of the derrick is made firm by cross sleepers or 
“ mud-sills^’ covered with planks. A roof for the protec- 
tion of the workmen is arranged at 10 to 12 ft above the 
floor, and m cold weather the sides are boarded up. On 
one side of the derrick is arranged a windlass of peculiar 
construction called the “ bull-wheel,*' and on the other is a 
ste&m-engine giving motion both to a connecting-rod which 
rocks the lever or working-beam, and (by means of a belt) 
to the bull-wheel The arrangement very much resembles 
that of the boring sheer-frame shown in Fig. 23 (p. 55), 
if the windlass were detached, and the lever were arranged 
to be worked by power. 

A form of rig which is readily put up and taken down, 
and is adapted for transportation from place to place, is 
shown in Figs. 64 to 69, the illustrations being respectively 
a side elevation, a front elevation and a ground plan of the 
rig as a whole, a plan of the friction-wheels and brake- 
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Fig. 64.— Portable Rope-Boring Plant. 
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levers, a view of the rig arranged for pipe-driving, and a 
view of it arranged for pumping. This arrangement, by 
the Oil Well Supply Co of Bradford and Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S A., is highly recommended for wells of a less 
depth than 600 ft., and can be operated by either steam or 
horse power. It will swing a set of boring tools 31 ft long 
and weighing 950 lb. , occupies a space of only 12 by 
20 ft. ; weights complete but 2 tons (4000 lb.) , and, when 
the mast is folded, is 25 ft» high. 

The two mud-sills A, one 10 in square and 11 ft 5 in. 
long and the other 10 by 8 in. and 10 ft. long, rest upon 
the ground and sustain two beams B, 8 by 6 in in section 
and 8 ft. 7 in long, which suppoit on proper posts the 
framework C. The double samson-post D is fastened to 
the principal mud-sill A, and the mast E is hinged therein 
at F by a piece of tube passed through both posts and 
mast. A bolt with large wallers is put through the pipe, 
and a nu£ and large washer are added At the point G 
another bolt traverses both samson-posts and mast after 
the latter is raised into position 

On the top of the mast is a pulley-frame F, carrying 
the crown-pulleys I and the guide-hooks J which keep the 
dnlling-cable O in place. At K is a cross-bar, which ties 
the # tops of the samson-posts D together Braces L are 
put wheie needed, and all parts are secured by bolts and 
nuts, no nails being used. 

The sand-pump or shell-pump block M is hung on the 
crown-beam H ; and a guide-pulley N for the sand-pump 
line P is attached to the cross-bar K. 

The working-line O passes over the drilling-wheel R, 
and is firmly fastened to the pitman-block S by being 
doubled through an aperture therein ; the two ends of the 
rope are made fast together by the clamps T. The other 
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end of the working-cable is terminated by a drilling-hook 
D H, on which is hung the temper-screw T S. 

The pitman-block S fits in the wrist-pin w p of the 
crank U, and rotation of the crank causes a reciprocating 
vertical motion of the tools. 

Power is communicated from engine or horse-gear to 
the band-wheel V, on the shaf*- of which is keyed the 
friction-wheel W. ‘ Either the bull-wheel X or the sand- 
reel pulley Y is brought against the friction-wheel W as 
required. 

The sand-reel is hung at a on the swinging-beam b t 
which is pivoted at c to the frame C, and is joined at d by 
the draw-bar e> united at f to the lever g. A pull upon the 
lever-handle h will throw the pulley Y of the sand-reel 
against the friction-pulley, and this will cause it to rotate 
and wind-up the sand-line P ; while a push upon the lever 
will cause the wheel of the sand-reel to press against the 
brake 1 , ^hich is an iron band fitted to encircle a fourth of 
that wheel Provision is made for tightening that band 
by nuts at y, so as to take up any slack 

One end of the bull-wheel X is pivoted at k on the 
swinging-bar /, which again is pivoted at m to the frame C. 
A T-bolt unites the swing-bar / to the iron lever 0 . This 
lever has one long arm and two equal short arms with two 
bearings, the short arms being nearly opposite each other, 
one projecting above the beam B and the other extending 
an equal distance below its suiface. The swinging-bar l is 
joined to one short arm and the brake-band p to the other. 
A draw-bar r connects the long arm of the lever o with the 
hand-lever. The brake-band p encircles nearly f of the 
bull-wheel, and is firmly fastened to the rod q , which is 
bolted to the frame C. A pull upon the hand-lever loosens 
the brake-band /, and forces the bull-wheel X against the 
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Fig 68.— Rope Plant Driving Pipe. 
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friction-wheel W. A push upon the handle s forces the 
bull-wheel away from the friction-wheel W, and clasps the 
brake-band p firmly around the wheel. 

The action of the hand-levers h and s in controlling the 
motions of the sand-reel and bull-wheel respectively is 
quick and effective. The bearing surfaces are wide, and 
the wheels are truly made, so thgt motion is immediately 
communicated without the least slip, and the brakes can 
be applied so as to stop t^e wheels instantly while at their 
swiftest speed. When the levers stand straight, both bull- 
wheels and sand-pump reel revolve freely. 

The drilling-wheel R rests in grooves in the supports t , 
of which there are two sets, one in front of and the other 
behind the samson-posts D When the drilling-wheel R is 
in use, it rests in the front grooves as shown in Fig. 64 ; 
when not in use, it is put in the back grooves. 

When driving pipes or using a cutting tool, a small 
grooved jvheel Z is fixed in the centre line of the samson- 
posts, below the bull-wheel. The cable O is carried down- 
ward around the wheel Z and upward over the crown- 
pulleys I, and is united to the maul u which plays m the 
guides v supported by bars w hinged to the samson-posts 
D, the front ends of the hinged bars being kept in position 
by cross- ties x . 

A short bar y with a grooved wheel at one end, inside 
of which plays the cable O, is fastened to the wrist-pin wp, 
so as to allow the wrist-pin to turn freely. Rotation of the 
crank causes alternate tension and loosening of the cable O, 
and thus the maul u is elevated and dropped, much in the 
same manner as piles ate driven. 

When the well is pumped, the polished rod has clamped 
upon it at two points a wire rope which encircles the work- 
ing-wheel R, and a projecting arm is fastened to that wheel 
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and connected with a pitman which is attached to the wrist- 
pin. The mast may be left erect, or folded down as in 
Fig. 69. The pumping motion is very even and steady, 



Fig. 69. — Rope Plant Pumping. 


as the polished rod moves in a perpendicular line, and 
saves the tubing from any jar or vibration. 

Strong bolts inserted in each side of a brace to one of 
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thesamsori-posts D and the mast E form a ladder giving 
easy access to the top. 

The replacing of any wooden part of the rig that may 
become injured can be effected by an ordinary carpenter. 

With fair usage, the rig is reckoned capable of boring 
hundreds of wells 

The first step in the operations is to sink the iron 
driving-pipe to a depth ranging from 6 to 73 ft. and gene- 
lally between 20 and 50 f% This pipe acts as a guide, and 
prevents earth or stones from falling into the hole while 
the drilling is going on. The driving-pipe in general use 
is of cast-iron, 6 to 8 in diam and 1 in. thick, in lengths of 
9 or 10 ft. The driving of this pipe is a work of difficulty, 
requiring the utmost skill, since the pipe must be forced 
down through all obstructions to a great depth, while it is 
kept perfectly vertical. The slightest deflection from a 
straight line ruins the well, a§ the pipe exerts control over 
the drillipg-tools. 

The process of driving is simple but effective. Two 
slideways made of plank are erected in the centre of the 
derrick to a height of 20 ft or more, 12 to 14 in apart, with 
edges in toward each other , the whole is made secure and 
plumb. Two wooden clamps or followers are made to fit 
round the pipe, and slide up and down on the edges of the 
ways. The pipe is erected on end between the ways, and 
is held perpendicular by these clamps , a driving-cap of 
iron is fitted to the top A ram is then suspended between 
the ways, so arranged as to drop perpendicularly upon the 
end of the pipe The ram is of timber, 6 to 8 ft long and 
12 to 14 in. square, banded with iron at the lower or 
battering end, and furnished with a hook in the upper end 
to receive a rope When the whole is in position, a rope is 
attached to the hook in the upper end, passed over the pulley 
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of the derrick, down to and round the shaft of the bull-wheel. 
Everything is then in readiness to drive the pipe. The belt 
connecting the engine and band-wheel being adjusted, and 
the same having been done to the rope connecting the 
band-wheel and bull-wheel, called the bull-wheel rope, the 
machinery is put in motion , a man, standing behind the 
bull-wheel shaft, grasps the rope which is attached to 
the ram and coiled round the bull-wheel shaft, holds it fast, 
and takes up the slack in his hapds, thus raising the ram to 
its required elevation ; it is let fall repeatedly upon the pipe, 
which is thereby driven to the requisite depth. When one 
joint of pipe is, driven, another is placed upon it, the two 
ends are secured by a strong iron band, and the process is 
continued as before. The pipe has to be cleared out fre- 
quently, both by drilling and by sand-pumping or working 
the shell-pump Where obstacles such as boulders are met 
with, the centre-bit is put into requisition, and a hole, two- 
thirds the diameter of the pipe, is drilled. The pipe is then 
driven down, the edges of the obstacle being broken by the 
force applied, and the fragments falling into the hollow 
created by the passage of the bit. When this cannot be 
done, the whole machinery and derrick is moved sufficiently 
to admit of driving a new set of pipes, or the hole is 
abandoned. It sometimes happens that the pipe is broken, 
or diverted from its vertical course by some obstacle. The 
whole string of pipe driven has then to be drawn up again 
or cut out in the manner already described, and the work 
is commenced anew. If this is not possible, a new location 
is sought. 

After the pipe is driven, the work of drilling is com- 
menced. The drilling-rope, which is generally i£-in. 
hawser-laid cable of the required length (500 to 1000 ft.), 
is coiled round the shaft of the bull-wheel, the outer end 
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passing over the pulley on the top of the derrick, down to 


the tools, and is attached to them 
by a rope socket, of which various 
forms are in use. The tools con- 
sist of the centre-bit or chisel, 
auger-stem or drill-bar, jars, sinker- 
bars and rope-socket, which are 
shown arranged for work in the 
order detailed, Fig. 70. \j/hen con- 
nected, these are 30 to 40 ft. long 
and sometimes more, weighing 800 
to 1600 lb., according to depth re- 
quired The process of drilling, 
until the whole length of the tools is 
on and is suspended by the cable, 
is slow. When the depth required 
for hanging the tools is attained, the 
attachment between the working- 
beam (or “ walking ’’-beam, as it is 
often called) and the drilling cable 
is made by means of a temper-screw 
depending from the end of the work- 
ing-beam and secured to the rope by 
a clamp and set-screw. 

"The temper-screw a. Fig 71, is 
5 to 6 ft long and in diam , with 
a square thread 2 to the inch. The 
wrought-iron rims are X | in. 
and 5^ ft. long. The nut of the 
lower end of the rims is cut in two ; 
a band with a set- screw encircles this 



divided nut, and is riveted to one Fig 70 ._ SectI0N show _ 
half, the set-screw pressing against {^ring^Tools Rope " 
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the other half. The rims are constructed so as to spring 
apart and free the nut. When the driller wishes to pay 
out the temper-screw, he loosens the set-screw and revolves 
. the temper-screw, again tightening the set-screw to main- 
tain it in position. When the screw is all run out and 
disconnected from the cable, the set-screw is loosened so 
that the nut flies open and leaves the long screw free , 
it can then be pushed up, and the nut can be tightened. 
This adjustment is aided by a counterpoise equal in 
weight to the screw and clamps, hung on two cords passing 
over pulleys on the working-beam and attached to the 
bows of the swivel at the upper end of the screw. One 
of the pulleys is above the samson-post and the other two 
are on each side of the drilling-hook The counterpoise 
• moves along the samson-post, and the cords have separate 
pulleys above the temper-screw, but both go over the same 
pulley as the samson-post 

The “jars ” b are made in *two paits, and are like long 
links of a chain. Both parts are slotted, and the cross- 
head of one passes through the slot of the other. When 
extended, the jars are 6 ft. long , when closed, 5 ft. 3 in. : 
the difference, 9 in., is the play of the jars, the function of 
which is to give an upward blow having the effect of 
loosening the auger and preventing it from “ sticking ” in 
the rock. 

The rope-spear c and the two-wing rope-grab d are for 
taking hold of the end of the rope when it has parted in 
the bore-hole. At a , Fig. 72, is seen a rope-knife in operation, 
severing the rope in the well. 

The combination bit and mud-socket or shell-pump 
shown in b is a most useful tool for clearing out old wells, 
the bit loosening the dirt so that it can be drawn into the 
tube for removal. Another form of shell-pump or sand- 
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pump is represented at e> and is known as Moody’s ; the 
bailer is driven into the mud by jarring, and the mud is forced 
into the tube by hydrostatic piessure. 



Fig. 72. —American Rope-Boring Tools. 
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The working of Clary’s enlarging-bit or rimer (reamer) 
is shown at d . This bit cuts ahead of the drive-pipe, and 
prepares a hole for it in passing through hard ground. A 
hole about 4 in less than the outside diameter of the drill- 
pipe is drilled in advance for reception of the guide-stem 
of the enlarging-bit. It is a highly effective arrangement. 

In drilling, the tools are alternately lifted and dropped 
by the action of the working-beam on its rocking motion. 
One man is required constantly in the derrick, to turn the 
tools as they rise and fall, to prevent them from becoming 
wedged fast, and to let out the temper-screw as required. 
This is one of the most important duties of the work, re- 
quiring constant attention to keep the hole round and 
smooth. The centre-bit or chisel is run down the full 
» length of the temper-screw , it is about 3J ft long, with 
a shaft 2 \ m diam., a steel cutting-edge 3^ to 4 in. wide, 
and a thread on the upper end by which it is screwed on 
the end of the auger-stem. The reamer is about 2 \ ft. 
long, and has a blunt instead of a cutting edge, with a 
shank 2 \ in diam terminating in a blunt extremity 3^ to 
4j in wide by 2 in. thick, faced with steel The weight of 
heavy centre-bits and reamers averages 50 to 75 lb. 

The centre-bit is followed by the reamer, to enlarge 
the hole and make it smooth and round The debris or 
pounded rock is taken out after each centre-bit, and again 
after every reamer, by means of a sand-pump or shell- 
pump The sand-pump is a cylinder of wrought iron, 6 to 
8 ft. long, with a valve at bottom and a strap at top , to it 
is attached a J-in. rope, passing over a pulley suspended in 
the derrick some 20 ft. above the floor, back to the sand- 
pump reel attached to the jack-frame, and coiled upon the 
reel-shaft. 

This shaft is propelled by means of a friction-pulley, 
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controlled by the driller in the derrick, by a rope attached. 

he sand-pump is usually about 3 in. diam. Some drillers 
Ase two — one after the centre-bit, and a larger one after the 
reamer : this is preferable. When the sand-pump is lowered 
to the requisite depth, it is filled by a churning process of 
the rope in the hands of the driller, and is then drawn up 
and emptied. This operation is repeated each time the 
tools are withdrawn from the well, the pump being let 
down a sufficient number of tinges to remove the drillings 
The fall of the tools is 2 to 3 ft. This alternation goes on, 
first tools and then sand-pump, until the well is drilled to 
the required depth As a rule, abundance of water is found 
in the wells, both for rope and tools, from the commence- 
ment. 

In practical operations, the duller takes his seat on a 
high stool above the chosen spot, adjusts the drill with 
great care through the conductor-pipe, and starts striking 
30 to 40 blows a minute 

Between the strokes the tools require to f)e moved 
round* With this also a slight downward motion is given 
at every few strokes, by a turn of the temper-screw. 

The drill is kept moving up and down, cutting 1 to 6 
and even 12 in. of rock and shale per hour, according to 
hardness At intervals the centre-bit is drawn up, badly 
worn and battered, and a reamer is let down to enlaige the 
hole and make it smooth and round , these are followed by 
the sand-pump. 

The first few hundred feet are generally gone through 
without difficulty, provided all the arrangements have been 
made with care at the beginning, and the drillers are skilful. 
Difficulties occur farther down that test the most persistent 
energy. 

Sometimes they are attributable to want of caution on 
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the part of the driller, to imperfection in the material, or 
improper dressing or tempering of the drill, b,ut more often 
to circumstances unforeseen and unavoidable. In its pass- 
age the drill not unfrequently dislodges gravel or frag- 
ments of hard rock, that have a tendency to wedge it fast 
in the hole, from which it is released only by most per- 
sistent “jarring.” ' , 

The reamer is also subject to the same mishap, or a 
sand-pump may break lopse from its rope, and have to be 
fished up. When the bit or reamer becomes so firmly im- 
bedded as to render its removal impossible by jarring or 
by breaking it in pieces, the well is abandoned. 

Sometimes a bit or reamer bieaks, leaving a piece ot 
hard steel securely in the lock several hundred feet below 
the surface. Where the fragment is small, it is pounded 
into the sides of the well, and causes no further annoyance 
When it is larger the difficulty is greater, and not unfre- 
quently insurmountable. The bit or reamer sometimes 
becomes detached from the auger-stem by the loosening 
of the screw from its socket. This difficulty is often greatly 
heightened by the fact that the workman may not be 
aware of its displacement, and for an hour or two be 
pounding on the top of it with the heavy auger-stem. 
Various plans are resorted to for extracting the fastened 
tool, and a large number of implements have been devised 
for fishing it up. The first is an iron with a thin cutting 
edge, straight, circular or semicircular, acting as a spear, 
or to cut loose the accumulations round the top and along 
the sides of the refractory bit or reamer, so as to admit a 
spring-socket, that is lowered by means of the auger-stem 
over the top of it, and lays hold upon the protuberance 
just below the thread 

If the socket can be made fast, the power of the bull- 
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wheel and' engine is requisitioned, and in a great number of 
cases. the tool is brought to the surface. In the jarring and 
other operations rendered necessary in cases of this kind 
the entire set of tools, 40 to 60 ft. in length, may become 
fastened, and cases are of frequent occurrence where two 
and even three sets of tools have become fastened in a 
wtell, as they were successively let down to extricate the 
1 first ones. This is liable to occur at any stage of the work, 
and its frequency increases with*the depth. 

In addition to the difficulties mentioned, there is yet 
another, fjar more dreaded by the driller. This is what is 
called a “ mud-vein.” It is a stratum of mud or clay, up 
to several inches in thickness, generally met with at a 
depth of 400 to 900 ft. Mud-veins abound in most of the 
oil-producing localities, and not a few operators regard * 
them as invariably indicating an abundant supply. The 
mud or clay is of a most tenacious character, and while 
not deemed of much importance as an obstacle the be- 
ginning of the development, may exhibit new features in 
different localities. The mud suddenly flows into the well 
while the process of drilling is going on, settling round the 
drill, bedding it almost as firmly as the rock itself Its 
presence is often indicated to the driller by the sudden 
downward pressure on his rope. If dulling on or below 
it the workman, when about to withdraw his drill, will get 
assistance fiom the bull-wheel, and the instant the working- 
beam ceases its motion, a few turns will be taken on the 
wheel, so as to raise the bit above the mud, as it sets almost 
as quickly as plaster of Paris. Sometimes this mud will 
flow into the hole for a depth of 20 ft. or more, burying 
the entire drilling-tools and attachments. This renders 
the jars useless. By attaching a cutting instrument to 
rods, the rope above the sinker-bar is cut, and then is sub- 
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stituted a spear-pointed instrument, with which, by means 
of a light set of tools, the substance round the tools is 
forced from them , an extra pair of jars is lowered, and 
efforts are made to jar the tools loose. 

The spear is sometimes shaped like a common wedge, 
faced with steel at the cutting edge, made thin. A half- 
circular instrument, made in like fashion, is also used The 
mud-socket, circular shaped with thin edge, terminating on 
the inside with an abrupt^ shoulder, corresponds with the 
ordinary clay-auger, and is similarly used. 

A large number of appliances have been invented for 
the dislodgment of fastened tools, many of them very 
complicated. The main thing sought is an instrument that 
in the first place will remove the material round the top of 
. the fastened implements, to be followed by others acting 
on the principle of a clamp, sufficiently powerful to retain 
its hold and adow the jarring of the tools loose or the draw- 
ing of them up 

One most effective instrument for the dislodgment of 
tools consists of a number of heavy iron rods or bars, similar 
to an auger-stem, and weighing io to u tons It can be 
made of any desired length or weight. It is lowered over 
the head of the tools, and these are screwed fast into a 
suitable socket arranged at the ends of the rods, and worked 
from* the top When a set of tools are fast, each separate 
piece is unscrewed, the apparatus acting as a left-handed 
screw Each piece, as loosened, is brought to the surface. 
By applying the full force of the engine these 2^-in. iron 
rods are frequently twisted like an auger They are lowered 
and raised from the top by jack-screws 

It will be seen that the system has many features in 
common with European practice. The centre-bit and 
reamers are but other names for variously-shaped chisels, 
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whilst the jars serve a similar purpose to that of sliding 
joints. As a cheap method of putting down deep bore- 
holes through shales, limestones and soft rocks, it is very 
useful ; but it must certainly be supplemented by others 
when hard or troublesome beds are met with. , 


Elastic Suspension *or Drilling-Rods. 

« 

M. Petit writes to ‘Naphtha’ that in the couise of 
drilling a hole with a Canadian rig, he recommended the 
employment of a spring temper-screw attached to the 
walking beam, as shown in Fig 72. The screw 1, 
80 in. long, was passed through the tapped hub 2, of a 
horizontal wheel lesting on the bearing 3, which was fitted 
with trunnions 4, 5, engaging in slots cut in the bearing 
blocks 6, 7, bolted on to the walking beam 8 By means 
of the wheel the screw could be adjusted vertically to any 
desired length, the wheel being kept in position by strong 
pegs , and this simple arrangement gave very satisfactory 
results. 

The owner of the mine where this boring was carried on 
(M. Laporte) conceived the idea of interposing flat springs 
between the bearing 3 and the walking beam, in order to 
diminish the shock to which the string of to<>ls is exposed 
at each stroke : an arrangement at once enabling the rate 
of speed and efficiency of the rig to be considerably in- 
creased, and at the same time reducing the resistance to be 
overcome by the engine. 

This trial boring, conducted on the water-flush principle, 
although effected with a Canadian crane, which is little 
suited to this class of work, nevertheless shows decisively 
that drilling with rigid hollow rods, through which a strong 
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current of water is injected to the bottom of the bore hole, 
is far superior to the ordinary method of drilling with solid 
rods and jars without a water-flush. 

It might have been anticipated that in the oligocene 
formation at Kobylanka, consisting mainly of compact 
sandstone, often extremely hard, and rarely interspersed 
wit|i thin layers of hard shale, the method of drilling with 
short (3-in ) strokes at high speed (140 strokes per minute) 
would be surpassed by the method of drilling with long 
(20-in.) strokes at a maximum speed of 60 per minute. 
Nevertheless, the contrary was found to be the case. In 
the sandstone strata, where a rate of progression of not 
more than 64 in. could be attained in twelve hours by the 
Canadian method, fitted with the best tools, the rate with 
the water-flush system was 04m per minute, 24 in. per 
hour, or 224 in. in seven hours, nearly three times as great. 
In compact formations as well as in those of the oligo- 
cene epoch the use of the tem£er-screw with spring, as shown 
in Fig 72, enables one to drill as fast with the Canadian 
crane as by the water-flush method A trial boring with 
this arrangement and jars showed that by using a 16-ft. 
sinking bar, 5^ in. in diameter, with jars of 80-in stroke, 
I -in. rods attached to the temper-screw by a swivel connec- 
tion, and by working at the rate of 50 strokes per minute, 
a regular free-fall method of boring can be produced. * 

At each stroke of the bit the shock of the jars com- 
pressed the spring by several centimetres At the moment 
when the walking-beam has completed its upward move- 
ment a sudden stop occurs The whole string of tools 
tends to jump upward, being assisted in that tendency by 
the springs, which suddenly expand ; as, however, the rods 
are closely attached to the screw, and this in turn to the 
walking-beam, the bit and sinker bar alone continue this 
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movement, the rods beginning to descend. In the instant 
that the walking-beam has completed its down stroke the 
bit falls freely on to the bottom of the bore hole. 

At the speed of 50 strokes per minute the bit works 
with a 40m. stroke, half of which is due to the movement 
of the walking-beam and the remainder to the rebound 
prbduced by the sudden relaxation of the spring. Not 
withstanding that the jars have a stroke of over 40 in., it 
often happened that the lower link came in contact with 
the upper one 

The force of the blow delivered by the bit on the bottom 
of the hole was surprising, and a rapid rate of progression 
was maintained, 20 to 23 ft being drilled in twelve hours 
through strata where the rate under the ordinary method 
( did not exceed 80 in Owing to the use of a light sinker 
bar, and the reduction of vibration by the springs, no 
breakage of rods occurred , the strain on the engine was 
reduced by one-half, while the fate of drilling was increased 
two and even threefold, the new method thus affording 
solid advantages. 

The Hydraulic Washing System is very efficient and 
expeditious — it enables drilling through sand, gravel, clay, 
soft rock, etc., to be earned out very rapidly It is one of 
the most efficacious methods as yet introduced 

The boring rods are hollow, so is the borer or chisel ; 
water is forced through the above by means of a steam 
pump or any other kind available. The rods and chisel are 
lifted and dropped in a similar way as the ordinary per- 
cussion system , as the water is forced through them, 
the result will be that all the debris are washed to the 
surface. The great advantage of this system is that the tools 
need not be removed from the hole from time to time — 
consequently the ease and rapidity with which they work. 
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The deeper the bori'ng the greater the weight and the 
better the work, as the heavier they are the quicker they 
drop and the faster is the slurry forced up. 
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It is advisable to sink three or four settling tanks 6 ft 
by 6 ft and 4 ft deep, to allow the water and slurry pumped 
to flow first in one and then the other , the mud will settle, 
and the water can be pumped over again. 



F k, 74. 


The machines illustrated in Figs. 73 and 74 are 
improved ones ; Fig. 74 is an arrangement patented by 
the author. 
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With this arrangement the suspension rope supporting 
the boring rods is attached, through the medium of a screw 
adjustment, to a lever, which is maintained, by the weight 
of the rods, in contact with a cam rotated at a constant 
speed from any convenient source of power* such as a 
steam-winch. The cam is of such form that the lever is 
alternately vibrated, with a relatively slow movement, in a 
direction to raise the boring lods by hauling on the sus- 
pension rope, and allowed to return with a quick movement 
in the opposite direction, so as to permit the boring rods 
to fall , the depth of the descent being determined by 
the length of the rope, which is adjusted by varying the 
position of a nut to which the rope is made fast, the nut 
working upon a leading screw mounted in bearings on the 
lever, and rotated by a hand-wheel, ratchet gear, or other ( 
convenient means, so as to pay out the rope when a fresh 
cut requires to be taken In ordinary hand-punching 
arrangements, especially in deep borings where the weight 
of the rods is considerable, great skill and constant watch- 
fulness is required to pi event the tool from striking the 
bottom of the bore with the full force due to the acquired 
momentum of the entire boring rods, and so causing them 
to become bent 

With this machine the length of the suspension rope 
can be accurately adjusted, so that the tool falls to exactly 
the same distance on each stioke, thus preventing the rods 
getting the whole of their own weight and bending , and, 
at the same time, the cut can be put on with the feed-screw 
at exactly the required rate, according to the nature of the 
ground This can easily be determined by simply watching 
the punch ing-rope, and taking care not to feed it forward 
fast enough to ever allow it to become slack. 

Fig- 75 represents a portable rope-boring gear, much 
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in use in different parts of the world for reaching small and 
great depths. The drilling is carried on in a similar way 
to the American rope-boring system as described on 
page 131 


Canadian Boring Gear. 

\ 

This system of drilling is by means of ash rods and 
jars, which are connected to a pumping beam All soils, 
especially light ones, can be penetrated very rapidly. It 



Fig. 76. —Canadian Boring Gear. 


is much used for all purposes, whether it be water or oil, 
and also for prospecting. The working is similar to rope- 
boring. The bits, or chisels, are made the same shape 
and form. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DEEP BORING WITH DIAMOND DRILLS. 

All the methods of executing a bore-hole to any consider- 
able depth, which have so far been discussed in these pages, 
involve the complete grinding-up of the removed rock, that 
it may be discharged from the hole in a condition of sand or 
mud. While this may be a commendable practice so long 
as the ground passed through is not of extreme hardness, 
m and neither the depth nor the diameter of the hole is of 
great magnitude, the converse is the case when those con- 
ditions are not present. 

It is becoming a matter bf serious consideration by 
advanced *mimng engineers whether — even in the case of 
holes only 5 or 6 ft. deep and in diam. or even less, when 
the rock is exceptionally hard and resisting to the boring- 
tool— the pnnciple of pounding to dust the entire contents 
of the hole can be regarded as comparable in economy with 
that of merely cutting a thin ring of rock from the circum- 
ference of the hole, and exti acting the remainder in the form 
of a solid core. 

From a purely scientific standpoint the general smashing 
principle is obviously infenoi to the ring-cutting principle, 
for it involves an enormously increased amount of work 
But whereas in the former case the work is done by per- 
cussion, with a very simple tool, the latter method depends 
on abrasion, and the mechanism employed is somewhat 
complicated and decidedly costly. Even so, with improve- 
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ments in steel alloys for the necessary tools, rotary core- 
, drills are destined in time to largely replace the ordinary 
miners’ percussive drill of to-day How much more applic- 
able the rotary drill must become in the case of the deep 
and large bore-holes required in seeking water-supplies 
from strata lying hundreds of feet beneath the surface need 
iiardly be emphasised. 

fvf 

In another branch of mining, where the desideratum is 
not so much a hole as the extraction of a solid specimen 
of the ground traversed, for prospecting purposes, the core- 
drill is already an indispensable and recognised implement, 
and in this direction it has gained a wide -spread application. 
In deep-well boring through hard strata it has been exten- 
sively used, and is quite unequalled in efficiency. The 
deeper the bore and the greater its diameter — in other, 
words, the larger the volume of rock to be removed — the 
more marked becomes the superiority of the core-drill, 
but the rock to be penetrated must be hard . Herein lies 
one of the difficulties encountered in core-drilling. A bore 
of any considerable depth will necessarily pass through 
various alternations of strata some hard, dense and 
homogeneous , others of mixed character, such as gravels, 
conglomerates, and flinty chalk-beds , and, again, others 
unifoimly soft, as sandstones and clays The ordinary 
core-drill is useless in two out of the three categories, and 
must then be replaced by the percussive drill The great 
losses of time and increased expense thus involved have 
militated against the adoption of the core-drill in well- 
boring in many cases where sections of the strata absolutely 
demanded its application. But this drawback has now 
been entirely overcome by a most ingenious combination 
machine capable of operating either drill as required, and 
incurring merely nominal delay in changing from the one to 
the other ; it will be fully described on a subsequent page. 
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In its usual form the core-drilling machine is known as 
the “ diamond drill,” because the abrasion is performed by 
an amorphous variety of that gem. They are of two kinds, 
termed “ borts ” and “ carbonados,’' which are alike in this 
that they possess no merit as precious stones and are valu- 
able simply for their hardness. The former occur mostly 
in’ the South African deposits ; the latter, of Brazilian origin 
and black in colour (hence thert* name), aie preferred as 
being more massive and less disposed to splinter In the 
trade they are called “ cartons ” A series of these stones 
are set in a tubular steel “ crown ” or 44 bit ” attached to 
hollow rods for rotatior at great speed, their number varying 
with the diameter of the hole to be bored Water forced 
down fiom the surface removes the material ground away 
by the stones, and at the same time keeps them cool The 
cylindrical core of solid rock is broken off b) a special 
contrivance, and hoisted with the “ bit ” from time to time. 
The smallest diamond drills bn the market are operated 
by hand-power, and will take cores of small diameter (about 
I in.) from holes up to 400 ft deep. The largest stock size 
produces a 4-in. core, and is capable of successful and satis- 
factory manipulation at the depth of a mile. 

The setting of carbons in the bit (Fig. 77) is a matter 
demanding no little skill and care 

After screwing the blank bit into the setting block, the 
first step is to divide the bit into as many equal parts as 
the numbei of diamonds to be used (varying from about a 
dozen to fifty, according to size of hole), and mark with 
centre punch, as at a, where they are to be placed. Breast- 
drill and twist-bits are then used to bore a horizontal hole b 
in the side of the bit , each diamond should be studded 
separately, and a hole be bored in proportion to its size. As 
the outside diamonds can be more conveniently set than 
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those on the inside rim, the largest should be selected for 
this purpose, and set first. Horizontal holes are used for 
the outside diamonds, and vertical holes for those on the 
inside of the bit. After boring, the hole is chipped out by 
small chisels until the diamond fits very snugly in the metal 
as at c d \ and projects ^ in. above the face, and the same 
distance from the outside and inside rim of the bit. 

When the diamond is fitted in place, and the proper 



measurement is obtained, the metal is drawn up or closed 
round it as at e , this is done by first making a cut, with a 
blunt-edged chisel, across the face of the bit, about £ in. 
from each side of the diamond, and all around it on the 
outer surface, then, by using a dull-pointed chisel or 
caulking-tool, the metal is gradually driven towards the 
diamond. 

In order to get the diamond placed to the best advan- 
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tage, it is often necessary to cut away more metal than it 
is possible to replace by driving up the original metal on 
the bit ; in such cases, thin wedges made of horse-shoe 
nails or copper wire, hammered flat or wedge-shape, should 
be used to fill up the space around the diamond before the 
caulking takes place , many operators prefer to make a bed 
of copper-foil for seating the carbon in any case. The 
setter should endeavour to plate the diamond in such a 
position that it will have a sharp cutting edge on the face 
of the bit, and at the same time leave a broad strong side 
or surface for the clearance on the outside of the bit, as 
at d , which will obviate much reduction in size of the bit 

The diamond should be held in place by the third finger 
of the left hand, and the chisel or caulking-tool be held be- 
tween the thumb and the first and second fingers. First 
drive up the metal on the face of the bit until it holds the 
diamond in its proper position , then the caulking on the 
sides can be done. Care should be taken that the diamond 
does not move from its proper position, thereby destroying 
the gauge or measurement. When the metal begins to bear 
on the diamond, a finer-pointed tool should be used ; light 
blows are struck, and the metal is closed in carefully. It is 
possible to break the diamond by caulking the metal too 
tightly, and also by driving the metal to fill an opening 
nea’r the corner of the diamond while the metal may be 
pressing hard on it at another point ; it is, theiefore, neces- 
sary to drive the metal so that it will be brought to press 
uniformly all around 

When the rock is extremely hard, extra diamonds are 
set on the outside of the bit, as at /; these assist those on 
the outer edge of the face in maintaining the true diameter 
or size. All bits should be set so as to be of the same 
outside and inside diameter as the first one used. 

M 2 
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The diamonds are set alternately, inside and outside, as 
at g h ; jthose on the outside cover the outer half of the 
face, and cut the outside clearance , while those on the in- 
side cover the inner half of the face, and cut the inside 
clearance for the core to pass up freely. , 

Some makers fancy a bit with channels cut as at k , 
which are intended to give greater freedom of exit for the 
mud produced by the machine in operation. 

In some important borings executed by Gulland in 
1883 the largest crown used was 23 in. diam. (external), and 
contained 50 carbons having an aggregate weight of over 
300 carats. The crown was screwed to the core- tube (see 
Fig. 78), and the first tube was 22^ in. ext diam , 30 ft. 
long, and of wrought iron , above it, with a plate between, 
was a 5-ft. length of tube intended for receiving the coarser 
particles brought up with the clearing-water The boring- 
rods were drawn-steel tubes 3J in outside diam , g in. thick, 
and in 5-ft lengths, united by steel collars. The consump- 
tion of water in this case was 3500 gal. per hour, but it 
was mostly clarified by settling, and used over and over 
again. The power required was 20 to 40 h.p. 

Whenever the drill is withdrawn from the hole the bit 
should be carefully examined , if any of the diamonds are 
found to be loose, or the die is worn away so as to leave 
some of them unprotected, the metal should be recaulked 
around them. When the bit is so badly worn that the 
diamonds are greatly exposed, they should be cut out and 
reset in a new blank. 

If, while drilling, some of the outside diamonds are 
chipped, so that the si^e of the hole becomes reduced, when 
the next bit is introduced that portion of the hole bored 
after the diamonds were broken should be re-bored, so as 
to be the full size of the standard bit, as any attempt to 
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force the new bit down into the 
reduced hole, by trying to turn 
the rods with tongs or other- 
wise, will surely destroy the out- 
side diamonds. 

To remove diamonds from 
an old bit, file a cut across the 
face of the bit, about J in. from' 
each side of the diamond A then 
chisel the metal back and chip 
it away until the diamond can 
be forced out by light taps of the 
hammer on a small copper rod. 

Sometimes carbons are dis- 
lodged from their setting, gene- 
rally through applying too much 
pressure when passing through 
hard broken rock. This should 
be detected by an experienced 
drill-hand from the sound pro- 
duced. The dislodged carbon 
tnust be recovered as soon as 
possible, because not only does 
it impede the work of the drill, 
and in itself constitute a serious 
loss, but it may easily cause 
unseating of the remaining dia- 
monds To recover lost carbons, 
a wad of wax or tenacious clay 
is placed on the end of the drill- 
rod ; this is gently forced into 
the hole to its extreme limit # 
and as gently withdiawn. 



Fig 78. — Gullanp’s Bit 
and Tube. 
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The best diamonds are the black amorphous “car- 
bonados ” of Brazil, especially those of compact form with 
well-marked corners. Next to them rank the borts or 
imperfect gem stones of South Africa. Size may vary 
between i and 3^ carats, according to the bit in use , 
perhaps the most common is 2 to 2% carats Sometimes 
pieces of corundum, and sapphires which are valueless as 
gems owing to opacity and bad colour, are coated with 
graphite and sold as carbons , ^hey accomplish a double 
fraud, being both heavier (sp. gr 4 against 3 5) and less 
hard. 

Occasionally delays aie caused by breakage of rods, 
either a fracture of the collar or a stripping of the thread. 
The remedy is to affix to the upper length a “ tap,” either 
in bell form for putting on an external thread, or in plug 
form for cutting an internal thread, and thus to draw the 
broken part to surface and replace it 

In deep drilling, it is of great impoitance to have the 
core-barrel of sufficient length to avoid frequent lifting as 
it fills. Height of derrick also influences rate of progress, 
and should not be less than 50 ft., in order that 40-ft. rods 
may be unscrewed at a time, this being a maximum con- 
venient length with rods of 2 in. diam Area of brake 

surface must be ample, or much delay will be caused by 

« 

heating. 

Electric motors present special advantages for working 
diamond drills, and have been largely used for that purpose 
both at surface and underground A dull working a 2-in 
hole, and bringing up a if-in core, capable of drilling easily 
to a depth of 600 ft , can be driven by a 2§-h p. motor, the 
whole arrangement being compact in the extreme, and 
suitable for underground or awkward situations where 
steam could hardly be used. The rapid rotation of the 
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diamond drill adapts it particularly to electric driving. 
But the great majority operating in well-boring are run by 
steam. 

Owing to the increasing cost of carbons for boring, the 
u calyx ” drill (which has revolving steel cutters) is coming 
much into favour. A contrivance for adjusting the driving 
mechanism of the diamond drill to suit the calyx cutter, 
so as to make the one machine interchangeable and 
save enormously in first fost of plant, has been invented 
by Mr. E Williams, superintendent of diamond dulls in 
Victoria, and adopted by the Victonan Government. It 
consists of a simple intermediate gear for reducing the 
speed in a ratio of 19 to 1, and can be thrown in or out 
as required. 

The combination machine for both percussive and core- 
drilling is shown 111 Fig 79 It is the invention of Mr C 
Isler, and its use is monopolised by his firm Mounted on 
wheels and made to take apart, it is exceedingly portable 
and can be applied in almost any situation Its consump- 
tion of water is ordinarily about 700 gal per hour for 
clearing-out purposes , but in tiaversing non-absorptive 
strata this is much 1 educed. Moieover, by settling, the 
water is rendered fit for repeated use. The machine once 
placed, it remains a fixture until the hole is finished or 
abandoned, no matter how many alterations of hard and 
soft ground may call for change of tools These changes 
are made in the space of a minute or so without any de- 
rangement of the gear. 

The special tubing described on p 64 is always to be 
recommended foi lining the bore-hole 

Various conditions govern the supply furnished by a 
well. It may be delivered under such hydrostatic pressure 
that it will flow readily from the top of the bore, and even 
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in some instances will be forcibly ejected considerably above 
it ; and it may require to be pumped, notwithstanding that 
the volume suffers no diminution by that operation. But 
'cases sometimes occur where no supply appears to be 
Kltrailable, despite the fact that the bore is known (from 



Fig. 79 — Combinvtion Machine k>r Percussive 
and Core Drilling. 

examination of the core or debris) to have entered a water- 
bearing stratum. In this event it would be premature to 
regard the hole as dry. When boring for petroleum it is 
indeed a somewhat common experience, and is due to lack 
of such fissures and joints in the rock as will afford a suffi- 
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ciently free passage of the fluid from surrounding territory 

towards the bore-hole. 

This failing is remedied by the explosion of a “ torpedo ” 
at the bottom of the hole. It consists of a tin canister of 
suitable dimensions — sometimes the longer the better- 
filled with a nitro-glycerine compound, such as Nobel'® 
blasting gelatine, primed with a detonator, lowered to the 
point at which it is to be fired, and discharged by a con- 
ductor leading from a smay electro-magnet machine. The 
effect of the very forcible explosion is to thoroughly disturb 
the adjacent rock, and to very much extend any existing 
line of fissure Some remarkable results have followed from 
torpedoing. At a well near Rochester, 15 in. diam. and 
300 ft deep, in compact rocks of the Lower Greensand 
* formation, which refused to yield any water at all when 
finished, after explosion of an 1 8-lb, torpedo a flow of 
20,160 gal. per hour was started, and this has been con- 
stantly maintained ever since Another example may be 
quoted of a 7^-in. well, 363 ft deep, at Gloucester, the effect 
of firing a single shot may be seen in the frontispiece. 

Of the hundreds of wells bored in England, perhaps 
the most remarkable is that at Bourn, Lincolnshue, which 
supplies the town of Spalding It was sunk by C Isler & 
Co, m the Oolitic beds, and at 100 ft. it furnished a flow 
of i&oo gal per minute at a pressure of 10 lb. to the sq. in., 
reaching the surface with a rush as depicted in Fig. 80 , on 
continuing the bore for an additional 34 ft. the flow was 
increased to 3480 gal per minute, and has permanently 
remained at this figure. The well is 13 in diam. At* 
about 66 ft. from surface, springs of chalybeate water were 
encountered, but these were successfully and completely 
excluded by the lining-tubes. These last are in three 
series first, 10 ft of 22-in. pipe passing through clay and 
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entering the limestone ; inside them, commencing a little 
higher above the surface, 32 ft of 18-in. tubes, reaching to 



Fig. 80.— The Bourn Well. 
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the hard blue rock of the Oolite ; and finally, again inside 
and standing somewhat more out of ground, 73 ft. of 13-in., 
just penetrating into the absorbent stratum, below which 
point the bore is not lined. The annular spaces between 
the respective series of pipes are closely filled with a 
specially-prepared cement, to effectively resist the pressure 
of (and thereby exclude) the springs of undesirable water 
from the upper strata 

Anothei remarkable w^ll bored by the same firm is at 
Keighley, Yorkshire. It is 250 ft. deep, in the upper beds 
of the millstone grit, and at 243 ft it tapped a supply of 
15,000 gal. per hour, rising to 40 ft above the surface. It 
is lined with 60 ft of 6-in tube starting from 1 ft. above 
ground, and 40 ft of 5-in. perforated tube commencing at 
.60 ft. below the surface , beyond that it is not lined 

In Tables I and II. aie given some details of earlier 
wells at Northampton. 
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Boring at Kettering Ro\d, Northampton. 
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Table II. 

Boring at Gayton, South-west of Northampton. 
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Of wells recently bored in the London basin by the 
author 12 have a depth of less than 300 ft., 22 range 
from 300 to 350 ft , 18 from 350 to 40c ft., 9 from 400 to 
450 ft., and 2 exceed 450 ft. The flow is not less than 
1000 gal. per hour in any instance, whilst in 2 cases it 
amounts to 2000 gal., in 11 to 3000, in 14 to 4000, in 7 to 
5000, in 2 to 6000, in 5 to 7000, in 5 to 8000, in 7 to 10,000, 
in 4 to 12,000, in 1 to 14,000, in 1 to 20,000 and in I to 
35,000 gal. per hour. 

The working costs of diamond-drill bores are subject to 
very wide variation, dependent upon hardness of rock, 
delays through accidents, rates of wages, prices of carbons, 
and so on. The following exemplifications are quoted from 
Warnford Lock’s Miners' Pocket Book* and though they 

* Published by E and F. N Spon, Limited 
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refer in all cases but that of New South Wales to pro- 
specting bores for mineral deposits, and in no instance 
embrace the item of lining-tubes, they are most instructive 
as referring to our Australian and South African colonies 
where the need of water is severely felt, and where deep 
wells must be largely resorted to in the near future • — 

“ Official reports on diamond drilling in New South 
Wales state the cost at 30^. 4^. per ft in 1895, and only 
11 s. 5 d. in 1896, the difference being due to shallower work 
and easier ground. The cost of carbons per ft bored has 
varied remarkably, thus — 1883, 3^. 8d.; 1884, 2s id , 
1885, is. 5 \d , 1886, 8$d , 1 887, is. yd.; 1 888, is.; 1889, 
is 3 d. y 1890, 7 id.; 1891, is. lod , 1892, 2s 2d , 1893, 
3 s. 3 Id.; 1894, 9 d f 1895, 3s 9 %d. } 1896, 2s. 1 \d The 
actual working cost per ft. in 1895 for a 4-in. bore 299 ft 
deep in porphyry was 1 $s. 2 a. , the rate of progress was 
9 *34 in per hour, and the core? obtained was 87 *6 per cent 
“ Soutft African figures are quoted by several authors. 
Denny states the average at i8j per ft., on an assumption 
of IOO ft a week, and paying drill hands 20s. a day, 
labourers 2 s. 6d , fuel at 20s. a ton, and carbons at 130s a 
carat. He says contractors charge 25s per ft for first 
IOO ft., rising $s per ft for each 50 ft 

‘•Truscott put down 8 holes, of an aggregate depth of 
2686 ft , at a cost of 36^ 6d. per ft One of these holes, 
having a depth of 59 7 ft, averaged 19 9 ft. a day, if in. 
core, and used 8 h p motive force and 1440 gal water 
daily , the contractor was paid 30s*. a foot for 500 ft , and 
35^. for 97 ft., and the cost of water supply (74/. 1 8s 6d) t 
core watcher (40/. I2.y. 6d\ hire of drill (50/.), and sundries 
(29/ 5 s.), was equal to 6s 6d. a foot. 

“ The Bezindenville bore, sunk by Chalmers, occupied 
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212 days, with an average of 17*58 ft per diem, external 
delays accounting for 12 days. For the first 2000 ft. the 
crown was 2f in. and core ij in diam., and for final 1728 ft., 
2 in. and i| in. Delays incidental to drilling, repairs, loose 
carbons, etc , totalled 5 5 days, or 27 per cent, on 200 days. 
On 145 days’ straightforward drilling the rate was 25*7 ft. 
£er diem. The time lost in raising and lowering rods was 
over J of the whole There were used 360 carats of carbons 
or between 8 and 9 carats per 100 ft, which at 80.?. per 
carat = ys per ft. ; wages, including overseer, came to 
ys. yd. per ft , coal, 260 t., at 20s. = is id. , and sundries 
came to 9 d.\ or a total of 1 6s. 5 d per ft, plus interest on 
3000/. worth of plant. 

“ According to Wybergh, contract prices vary from 
22^. 6 d to 40.S*. a foot, being usually constant for first # 
100 ft., and rising 5 j- per ft. for each 500 ft. Carbons 
range from yl. to 13/ per carat On 14 bore-holes put 
down by contractors, aggregating 7962 ft , the mean cost 
was 31s. per foot, the range being from 2^s 6d. to 40^. , in 
addition, water cost nil to 1 5^ , average 3s , superintend- 
ence, 6d. to ys. 6d y average 2s. 6d , and sundries, 4 d. to 
is. id. y average 9 \d , making the total 28s. 3d. to 51 s. IO \d.> 
average 39s. 3 \d per foot. The water consumption fluctu- 
ated between 1300 and 3200 gal. per diem. The rate of 
boring was 6*38 to 55*27 ft. per diem, and averaged 16*25 
ft. per diem, or 0*89 ft. per hour With contractors the 
wear of carbons cannot be ascertained , but in another bore 
of 1328 ft. in quartzite, somewhat more difficult than the 
average ground, the consumption was 6*92 carats per 
100 ft. In this instance the detailed cost was • — Carbons, 
9^ 9 \d.\ hire of drill, 3s \\d. ; labour, iij. 5 \d.\ coal, 
is. 5 \d. \ stores, 11 \d \ superintendence, is. 3 d ; sundries, 
6d . ; total, 28s. 6^d. per foot In 3 holes put down by a 
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• 

hand drill, aggregating 318^ ft., through quartzite and dia- 
base, the average rate was 2*03 ft. per diem, or *309 ft. 
per hour, and the cost was — Hire of drill and wages of 
superintendent, ns. $d . , wear of carbons, 10 \d.\ labour, 
49. 10 d. \ sundries, 1 \d ; total, 17 s 1 \d. per foot.” 

Improved Combined Rota^: Shot Boring and 
Percussion Boring Plant 


9 

The method of boring with hard chilled-steel shot is not 
of recent date, but it is only of late yeais that it has 



Fig 81 
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become a common practice among some of the firms who 
are connected with the [mining industry to employ it. 



Considerable improvements have been made in" this line, 
which ensure the hardest of rocks to be penetrated with 
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ease, accuracy, and as rapidly, if not more so, than by the 
diamond drill. 

The drill is similar in construction to the diamond drill, 
with the exception that the crowns are of plain steel, 



Fig. 83. 


the shot being fed through a specially designed hollow 
swivel head, and through the hollow boring rods to under- 
neath the plain boring crown, which rests on the Dottom ot 
the bore. The rotation of the crown causes the shot to rub 

N 
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a path for it to travel in when it allows the core to enter 
the core tube. The length of the core obtained depends 
entirely upon the nature of the rock which is being drilled. 
If <J|e formation is a solid one with few fissures, and not in 
any way friable, it enables a long core to be extracted, 
in accordance, of course, with the length of the core 



Fig. 84. 


tube. The core tube can be made any length practicable. 
The advantages to be obtained by this combined system 
over any other as yet introduced, whether it be by the 
common percussion drilling with solid rods of iron or 
wood, or any of the rope-boring systems, are very con 
siderable, as it ensures greater speed and reliability as 
regards the perpendicularity of the boring in drilling 
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through soft or hard strata, whether they be fissured or 
hollow. 

It supersedes diamond drilling because the cost of the 
boring with diamond drills has become 
prohibitive, owing to the great cost of 
the diamonds — especially the carbon, 
which is unapproachable. It would 
cost thousands of pounds to be ex- 
pended if any reasonable* diameter of 
core were required. 

The depth of the bore-hole it is 
intended to reach regulates the diameter 
it should be commenced with. If it 
be a great depth, the larger the dia- 
rfneter the better, as the cost of a larger 
plant is only a second consideration, 
when the results looked for # are con- 
sidered. I # certainly do not advise small 
diameter bores to reach a great depth, 
as many failures have been caused 
through such means It leaves no room 
to reduce, if the geological formation 
proves of a variable nature. 

The combination of this system is 
that plain mid teeth crowns can be used 
through hard and soft rocks, and if soft ? 
clays, sands, or any other friable soils j 
are met withpit enables the hydraulic 
washing system to be used, by simply Fig . g 5 

employing hollow chisels which can be 
fitted to the same rods, and the same plant can be employed 
to continue the drilling, hence the description of “im- 
proved combined rotary shot and percussion boring plant/' 

N 2 
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Fig. 8l represents combined rotary shot and percussion 
steam driven plant. 

Fig. 82 represents combined rotary shot and percussion 
oil-engine driven plant 



Fig 86. — 1, Core Tube ; 2, Slurry Tube ; 3, Crowns ; 4, Boring Rods ; 
. 5, Water Chisels ; 6, Lining Tubes. 


Fig. 83 represents combined rotary shot and percussion 
oil-engine driven plant for 2dOO ft. or more. 

Fig. 84 represents combined rotary shot and percussion 
plant for 2000 ft. or more, fixed in India. 




Fig. 87 


Fig. 87 represents cores from a 2000 - ft. bore-hole — 
diameter of cores when starting 24 in., and 14 in. diameter 
at 2000 ft. — still in progress 


Platform Boring Gear. 

The platform boring gear, as per Fig. 88, is quite of 
recent introduction, and is being used largely for prospect- 
ing for gold and other purposes, when only shallow borings 
are required. 
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The chief system on which this boring gear is based, 
4s th&t the weight necessary for sinking the lining tubes is 
obtained by the actual operation of boring being carried 



Fig. 88. — Platform Prospecting Boring Plant. 


PLATFORM BORING GEAR 




out on a platform placed on top of the projecting part of 
the bore-tube, this platform being removed when a new 
length of tube is connected. 

The boring and sinking of the tubes are carried out 
simultaneously, which is a great advantage in saving time 
lost with other designs of boring plants whilst tubes are 
fixed into position. 

When prospecting in soil containing gold or ore, when 
an absolute accurate sarryple of the stratas is required, the 
extracting tools must never project beyond the bottom 
of the bore-tubes, which ensures only samples of the actual 
soils penetrated being obtained and their depths located, 
without fear of being mixed with soils near the surface. 

The chief advantage of this plant is that it is possible 
to bore in marshy soils without a ground platform, and in 
swamps and shallow waters with light platforms for the 
ground men to walk on. 

To start the bore-hole tlie soil is first bored out with 
the auger or drill, great care being taken to keep the bore- 
hole vertical 

When it is required to insert the lining-trbe the first 
length is provided with a cutting shoe, which can have 
either a plain cutting edge or a saw edge. 

The boring can be carried out with two or more men 
on * the platform, and two or more men on the ground 
rotating the tubes with levers This system is much used 
on the West Coast of Africa, where blacks are employed to 
weight the platform to increase the speed of the work. 

The tools mainly used with this plant are augers, sand 
pumps or shells, and chisels for loosening soils. 
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Double Geared Belt-driven Boring Winch* 

The construction of this winch is especially designed 
for drilling purposes, and for export. It is powerfully 
built, and combines lightness with strength. It is so 
arranged with fast and loose pulleys that it is adapted to be 

driven by any kind of engine (Fig. 89). 

% 



Fig. 89. — Double Geared Belt- driven Boring Winch. 






CHAPTER X. 

RAISING WATER 

THOUGH cases have been cited where deep bores have 
resulted in a constant stream of water being ejected to 
and even above the surface of the ground, in the great 
majority of instances this does not occur, and after the 
water-bearing strata have been pierced the level to which 
the water will rise is at some depth below the surface. For 
example, the general rule in the London basin is that in 
tube-wells 400 ft deep the water level is 100 to 200 ft from 
the top Some form of pump*or lift must therefore be em- 
ployed to* raise a supply But inasmuch as the water level 
is dependent upon the horizon at which the intake of rain- 
water occurs, it remains constant, notwithstanding the rate 
at which supplies are withdrawn from the well. In fact, 
it much more commonly happens that the water level is 
raised than lowered by pumping, as the operation tends to 
reddce the pressure upon the underground reservoir and to 
render the conduits more free. 

While it would be inconvenient and out of place in this 
volume to attempt a description of, or even to catalogue, 
the multifarious forms of pump, from the common domestic 
article costing a few shillings to the highly complex pump- 
ing-engine installed at an outlay of several hundred pounds, 
a few paragraphs may properly be devoted to that branch 
of the subject which embraces more particularly the most 
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modem and approved appliances connected with deep tube- 
welte. 

In country districts, whether the supply be needed for 
irrigation of crops or for watering stock, too much at- 
tention cannot be given to the utilisation of the wind as 
a motive power for actuating the pump. There are prac- 
tically no places where a certain amount of wind cannot 
be counted on at all seasons of the year, and no source 
of power is so cheaply applied^ and the fact that an ele- 
vated site for the well is often desirable, so as to secure 
|distribution of the water by gravitation, makes the appli- 
cation of the windmill all the more convenient and satis- 
factory. 

In towns, the employment of the “ air-lift ” system has 
fmuch to commend it Though comparatively unknown^ 
in England, it is most extensively used in the United 
States, where it was invented, and its merits are being 
rapidly recognised in Continental Europe. Its advantages 
lie in its simplicity and in the entire absence of working- 
rods in the bore-hole, thus avoiding all possibility of de- 
rangement and hindrance to supply, as well as the jar and 
noise incidental to pumps. The water is made to flow in 
a gentle stream, free from pulsation, by the force of a 
column of air under great compression. 

A recent example of the installation of the author's 
system at Hyde Park Court Mansions, Knightsbridge, 
is worthy of illustrated description. The well is io in. 
internal diameter, and is bored to a depth of 450 ft. 
through the London clay and various sand-beds into the 
chalk and flints, which are reached at a depth of 284 ft. 
from surface. The depth which the well descends into the 
chalk is therefore 166 ft. All the upper part of the boring 
is lined with a 10-in, internal diameter steel tube, which is 




Fig/9°- — Installation of the Air-Lift System, 
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driven tightly n ft. into the chalk. When the well was 
first $nnk the water-level was found to be iio ft. from the 
ground ; but as soon as pumping commenced it rose 5 ft.* 
and stood at 105 ft., at which level it has since remained. 
Even when pumping at the rate of 8000 gal. per hour is 
being carried on, the water-level is unaffected. 

The arrangement is shown in Fig. 90 By means of *a 
compressor — actuated by steam in this instance, but just 
as easily driven by gas or oil engine or an electric motor 
— air is forced into a receiver, and then conveyed to an 
annular space between an inner 3-in pipe which forms the 
rising main for the water, and an outer 5-in. pipe which is 
still within the lining-tube of the well. The effect of this 
pressure is to make the water rise in the central pipe, and 
this continues till the water-level in the outer pipe has de- 
scended to the level of the bottom of this tube The air 
then escapes up this tube, taking the water with it and 
lifting it to the desired height The size of the central 
pipe, and the depth to which it must be taken < 3 own, are 
points which have to be carefully arranged to suit each 
particular case It must be, foi instance, of the right dia- 
meter, having regard to the quantity of water to be raised ; 
and the amount of submergence found necessary deter- 
mines the air pressure required. If this pipe is too small, 
the quantity of water lifted will fall off; if too large* air 
will be lost. It must also be put down to a certain depth 
below the level to which the water falls when pumping is 
going on. 

The machinery used consists of a horizontal air- 
compressor, having a diameter of 10 in. and a stroke of 
12 in. With a steam pressure of 60 lb., and when running 
at 90 revolutions, this compressor is capable of delivering 
air into the 5 -in. tube at a pressure of 70 lb. per square 
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inch, and of raising 7600 gal. an hour to a height of some 
120 ft. At Hyde Park Court the water is first delivered 
into a receiving tank, whence it flows by gravitation into 
a further tank situated in another part of the building. 
When pumping first begins the. water is ejected with some 
force from the rising main, which is hence surrounded by 



Fig. 91 —-Air-Compressor Fixed in Engine-Room. 


a baffle. Very shortly, however, the violence of the dis- 
charge abates, and though slight pulsations are noticed, 
the delivery is practically continuous and regular. 

A view of the compressor as fixed in the engine-room 
is given in Fig. 91, and another of the flow from the outlet 
of the “lift” in Fig. 92. 
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Whenever the conditions are suitable the air-lift pump is 
a very valuable arrangement for pumping from a bore-hole, 
aftd is not limited to this, but is equally useful for a dug 
well or a sump or other situation, the only essential condi- 



Fig 92 —Flow from “ Lift.” 


tion being sufficient depth of water to submerge the air and 
delivery pipe for about half their total length or rather 
more according to the lift. Thus, in the case of a bore- 
hole in which the pumping level stood at 100 feet from the 
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surface the pipes should be submerged about 120 feet below 
the level, making a total length of 220 feet of pipe, and if 
the water is required to be delivered above surface a corre- 
sponding length of pipe must be submerged. This depth 
of water required to work in is the only limitation of the 
system, although it is not recommended for more than about 
256 feet total lift ; this, however, is an ample lift for most 
borings for water-supply, and in the greatest number of 
cases the depth of water is sufficient. On low lifts of only 
about 40 feet or so a less proportion of submergence is 
sufficient, but on a greater lift than this, although the pump 
will work with much less submergence than mentioned, it 
is only at the cost of pumping an excessive quantity of air, 
and so spoiling the economy. On the other hand, if the 
submergence employed is greatly in excess, although a less 
volume of air is necessary, the increased pressure at which 
it has to be delivered to overcome the head of water above 
the end of the pipe, causes a 'greater loss of power than 
is compensated for by the less volume of air delivered, 
and the result is again a loss of economy. 

The system claims several advantages over all others, 
and perhaps the chief of these is that there are no 
valves or any moving parts below surface, the whole 
arrangement consisting of straight open-ended pipes which 
cannot by any possibility go wrong or require taking out, 
the only machinery being the air-compressor which is on 
the surface and readily accessible Another point is, that 
even if a considerable quantity of sand comes in with the 
water it will not clog the pump, which will easily throw 
large quantities of sand or mud with the water without 
being injured in the least. Also, it is the only system 
whereby duplicate pumping machinery can be applied to 
a single bore-hole, a second air-compressor being all that 
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is necessary, th«s saving the expense of a duplicate bore- 
hole, 

Another very useful application of this system is for 
temporary test-pumping plants, where it is valuable on 
account of the ease with which it can be fixed, the self- 
contained compressor being very simple to put down com- 
pared to the heavy gear and engine required for an ordinary 
deep-well pump. 

Another important paint is, that it enables larger 
volumes of water to be lifted from smaller bore-holes than 
can possibly be lifted by any other kind of pump What- 
ever the bore-hole yields it can be obtained by the air-lift 
pump For oil wells it should prove indispensable and of 
the greatest economy and reliance, also for mining purposes. 

cost of pumping at Hyde Park Court is about 
I \d. per 1000 gallons, as against 4 d. to 6d . per 1000 gallons 
charged by water companies, # in addition to which the 
supply is certain at all seasons and absolutely pure and cool . 

It will be readily seen that no difficulties are expe- 
rienced in raising small or large supplies from any depth. 
It should be borne in mind that one of the most important 
points to study is the proper submergence of the pump- 
barrel. It should never be less than 50 ft., and if 100 ft. 
are available, by all means fix it at the deeper level* 
Taking this step ensures obtaining a continuous supply, 
and one not likely to be affected by drought or neighbour- 
ing wells. In most instances the head of water is also 
likely to be lowered a few feet beyond original level by 
pumping. Taking the above precaution prevents the 
pump being in any way affected. See following illustra- 
tions. 

Fig. 93 illustrates an improved deep-well pump fixed 
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in an existing dug well, 400 ft. deep, at Barclay, Perkins 
& Co.’s Brewery, Southwark, London *The pump reaches 
300 ft. from the surface. 

Fig. 94 shows a similar pump, at 233 J ft. 'from surface, 
in the Idris Co/s well. 

i 

A representation of the author’s improved deep well 
pumps connected to an electric motor is given in Figs. 95 
and 96, which represent an artesian bored tube- well, fixed 
at Shoivell’s Brewery, Langley, near Birmingham. The 
depth of the bore hole is 600 ft. The pump reaches the 
depth of 330 ft. from the surface 

In Fig 97 is an improved deep-well pump for heavy 
lifts, which can be driven by any power. It repress: 
a bore hole 400 ft deep, 20 in. diam., with a 16-in. deep- 
well pump, raising 25,000 gal. per hour, at the pumping 
station of the East Worcestershire Water-worko, Burcot, 
near Bromsgrove. 

A section of the author’s improved deep-well pump 
barrel, with bucket, valve, etc , is seen in Fig. 98. The 
pump barrels are made of a tough yellow metal, solid 
drawn, which ensures a sound article and not liable to 
have blowholes, as is often the case with a cast pump 
barrel. It will be observed that no loose parts exist in the 
bucket and valve. 

Fig. 99 shows a section of an improved deep-well pump 
and gearing fitted with fast and loose pulleys, and counter- 
balance arrangement. The plunger, fitted in the stuffing 
box at the outlet, enables an unfluctuating yield to be 
obtained. 
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Fig. ioo illustrates an improved arrangement showing 
how large supplies of water can be obtained by coupling 
two or more wells together, although the water level may 
be much below 30 ft. from £the surface. The deep-well 
pumps are placed in position and connected ; when coupled, 
there is no occasion to utilise the counterbalance weight, 
% . , 



Fig. ioi 


as one pump works against the other, equalising the load. 
The counterbalance arrangement is employed when only 
one pump is required to work. 

Fig, 101 represents the engine-room, deep-well pump 
gear, etc., fixed to supply the town of Hatfield. It is an 
1887 Jubilee gift of the Marquis of Salisbury. The con- 
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sumption having since consideiably increased, another 
installation of treble the capacity has been put down. Each 
bore hole is 300 ft deep, with a deep-well pump fixed in 
each. The yield -of two is at present over 10,000 gal. per 
hour. "* 



Fig. 102 illustrates a type^of steam cylinder most adapt- 
able where the space available is limited. It dispenses with 
gearing and is expeditiously fixed, and can be bolted to 
timbers. 
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Standard Sizes of Tubes and Pumps in Inches. 


Bore pipes . 

i 

• ; 0 

4 

5 

6 

71 

8* 

I ! 

IO II* 13$ 

1 

i5i 

18 

20 

Pump mains . 

. j 2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7i 

8J | itf < 11 J 

*34 

*54 

18 

; 

P\imp barrels 

' 

2* 

3! 

4i 

54 

j6J 

8 j 9 h “ 

13 

15 

16 

1 


T miles of Yield of Deep- Well Pumps 


Size of barrel 


i r 2 !" 


Length of stroke 


9" 1' 3" 9" 


Number of revolutions' 
per minute 

Gallons per hour . 

Size of barrel . 

Length of stroke 

Number of revolutions 
per minute . 

Gallons per hour . 

Size of barrel 

Length of stroke . 

Number of revolutions | 
per minute . . J 

Gallons per hour . 

Size of barrel . 

Length of stroke . 

Number of revolutions'! 
per minute . . J 

Gallons per hour . 


l8 

22 l8 

22 

18 

22 

18 

22 

80 

96 1 13* 

160 

194 

| 240 

328 

400 


3i" 



4 t " 


9 " * I' 

3 " 

i ' 

6” 

2' 

O" 

18 

22 l8 

22 

16 

20 

l6 


366 

447 , 595 

741 

1044 

1305 


1710 


51" 



6f" 


2' 

-tf 

0 2 

6" 

2' 

6" 

3’ 

O" 

16 

20 16 

20 

1 

14 

18 

14 


2043 

2554 2554 

j 3211 

2993 

384$ 

3691 



8" 



9i" 


2' 

6" ; 3' 

0" 

3 ' 

O" 

3' 

6 " 

14 

18 1 14 1 

18 ! 

H 

18 

14 

x8 

4323 1 

5558 5175 

. i 

6679 

7326 

9419 

8547 

10,988 
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Tables of Yield of Deep-Well Pumi^— continued . 


Size of barrel . . . 

! 

n" 

» 3 " 

Length of stioke 

‘ 3 ' 

0" 3' 6'' 

3 ' 0" 3 ' 6" 

Number of revolutions! 

l 14 

18 u iS 

13 17 ; 13 1 ‘7 

1 

per minute . . . J 


Gallons per hour . 

9816 

12,624*11,452 14.724 12,738 16,657 14,82019,380 

— ~ - 


• 

1 

Size of barrel . 


15" 

16" 

Length of stroke . 

3 

0" 3' 6" 

3' <>" ; 4' 0" 

Number of revolutions'! 

13 

17 O >7 

12 16 1 12 16 

per minute . . j 

1 1 

Gallons per houi 

16,964 

22,180 19 , 78325,873 

20,72627,63423,73531,647 
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Remarkable Overflow from the Lower Green- 
sand Formation at Slough, Bucks. 

We have recently completed an Artesian bored tube 
well, to the depth of 1035 feet a * the factory of Messrs. 
Horlick’s Malted Food, Limited, at Slough, Bucks This 



Fig. 103 

boring has been carried through the Clay and Sand Beds 
overlying the Chalk, through the Chalk and Gault, into 
the Lower Greensand Formation. Immediately the latter 
stratum was penetrated, the water commenced to overflow 
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at the surface, as shown in the previous'illustration, at the 
rate of about 25,000 gallons per hour, which has increased 
to over 100,000 gallons per hour, after a few days overflow, 
at 45 lb. per square inch at the surface. 

The most important point in connection with this bore- 
hole is that it is of its kind unique, as it is the first bore- 
hole carried down into the Lov r er Greensand Formation 
which has been successful in tapping a supply of water in 
London or its vicinity. 



Fig 104. 


Four bore-holes at least have previously been carried 
down to great depths in the Loudon Basin, in an at" 
tempt to tap the water in the Lower Greensand, but have 
failed. 
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These are well known, viz. : — 

Tottenham Court Road 
Crossness, Southern Outfall Works 
Richmond Waterworks 
Kentish Town Waterworks . 


Depth* 

1 1 14 ft. 
1060 ft. 
1447 ft. 
1302 ft 


' ^The water obtained from this bore-hole at Slough is of 
great purity and extremely soft, viz. about 6 degrees of 



Fig 105. 

hardness, and the remarkable results obtained should be of 
the greatest possible benefit to the country around, and 
also to large consumers of water. 

The Lower Green Sands must not be confused with the 
Green Sands which are found above the Chalk and form a 
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part of the Woolwich and Reading Beds. These sands 
are indeed green in colour, but the “ Lower Green Sand ” 
is composed of sand and rocks, often times of a totally 
different colour to its definition, viz. “ Green.” 

Since the work has been completed we learn that an 
overflow has also been tapped at Beckton in the same 
formation. This is all the more interesting and remarkable, 
as according to data published this formation does not exist 
at Crossness, and no water was found. 

Finding a supply of pure water at Beckton will now 
induce many firms in that district to venture, as it will 
enable them to get a water fit for all pui poses. 

We are prepared to inspect free of charge and furnish 
estimates. 
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In sanastone, 5°6 ft. 

Supply 4,000 gallons per hour 
In sandstone, 570 ft. 
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Smethwick 



Birmingham . Warwick! Rushton*s Brewery, ' ' 400 1 . I 3 2 * & I Supply 10,000 gallons per hour 
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WELL-BOK/TfG 



Wickham , „ Muiphy, Esq 25 180 167 38 102 

Witham ] „ U D Council “ 286 237 49 1 Supply 10,000 gallons per hour 

Woodham Ferns ' ,, Railway Station 15 306^ 321^ | 7 $ 
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Remarks 

Supply 24,000 gallons per hour 

Yield 1,700 ,, „ 

At 65 ft. great quantity of gas 
At 70 ft. some hard oak partly 
carbonised 

At 74 ft. 2 .\ n of coal, soft 

At 1 10 ft about 4$" hard bright 
coal 

12 ft. of gault (clay) bored, 
through 

At 122 ft. about 4" of coal, 
bright and hard 

In London clay 

In blue London clay 

Supply 14, 000 gallons in 24 hrs. 

,, 1,080 gallons an hour 

Yield 400 ,, ,, 

„ 2,000 „ „ 

In Oldhaven, Woolwich and 
Thanet beds 

Galleries at 71 ft 

Yield 183,600 gallons a day 
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INDEX. 


Accident tools, ioi « 

Advantage of steel tubes, 64, 65 
Air-lift installation, 187 

— — pump, description, 188, 190, 193 

electrically driven, 188 

for mines, 193 

for oil wells, 193 

illustrated, 189, 190 

worked by gas or any other 

• engine, 188 

steam pump, 188 

system for pumping, 186 

American boring insti uctions, 139 
plant, 132 

— rope-boring tools, 142- 144 

driving plant, 136-150 

plant pumping, 1 38 

system, 13 1 

— section rope-boring tools, 141 
Artesian well section, 69 


Bof&.d well, 61 

Boring, bucket grapnel, 124 

— cost of, 67, 68 

— coupling of rod to engine, 79 

— emergency tools, 120, 12 1 

— enlarging, 49 

— Kind-Chaudron system, 73-83 

— head, Mather and Platt, 114 

— machine, working instructions, 117, 

118 

— plant, Mather and Platt, 106-1 1 1 

— progress, 80, 118, 152 

— rods, making of, 49 


Boring shell ball-clack, 78 

(Kind), 78 

— - sliding joint ,, 77 

— rod (Kind), 76 

— rigs, 49, 50* 5D 53 

— showing plan of commencing, 5 1, 52 

— tools, 43-49 
cost of, 68, 72 

for shot core boring, 181 

Bored tube wells, 41 
Bourn bored well, 170 


Caly cutter, 167 
Canadian boring gear, 158 
Chinese system of boring, 41-43 
Chisels, making of, 47 
Clary’s enlarging rimer, 145 
Clearing pipes of C be- well, 31, 32, 35 
Connecting tube- wells, 38, 39 
Coies from 2000 feet boring, still in 
progress, 181 

Crown, water chisels, rods, etc. 180 


Deeper wells, 34 

Deep well pump fittings, 34-36 

for heavy lifts, 196 

illustrated, 197 

improved system, 198 

in bore-hole, 192 

— in well, 193 

tables of yield, 202, 203 

tubes, 202 

with steam cylinder, 201 
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Deep well pump worked by electric 
motor, 195 

working barrel* 197 

Depth pf tube well, 34 
Description of enlarging hole, 145 
Diamond bonng by Gulland, 164 

combined machine, 160, 167, 168 

cost, 1 72-1 75 

— — instructions, 164 

— — Gulland’s bit and tube, 165 

— * — removal of diamonds, 165 

* setting carbons, 161-164 

system, 159 

use of “ borts,” 161 

use of “carbonados/' 161 

use of electric motors, 166 

— core drilling, 160 
Diamonds, 166 

Double geared belt driven winch, 184 
Drawmg tube-well in case of failure, 
33, 34 

Drilling with working beam, 145 
Dnven tube-wells, 28 

well and pump, 37 

in dug well, 37 

prices, 40 

Drivmg flange for pipes, 63 
Dru bonng plant, 93 

— deep boring system, 92 

— free falling device, 97, 98 

— trepan, 95 

Drum curbing, 24, 25 
Dug wells, 23 

Elastic suspension for drilling, 150 
Expanding tools, 48 
Explosives, 169 

Gayton bonng, 172 
Geological considerations, 1, 2 

— faults, 4, s 

Hollow hydraulic jack, 67 

— sciew jack, 66 

Hyde Park Court well, 186 
Hydraulic washing system, 153-155 


*• ‘ 

Improvfd combined rotary shot ana 
percussion boring plant, 1 75 
Improved combined rotary shot and 
percussion oil engine driven plant, 
176 

Improved combined rotary ahot and 
percussion plant for 2000 feet or 
mote, fixed m India, 180 
Inserting bore tubes, 61 
Islet's rope percussion arrangement, 

155. >56 

KeigAp\ bored well, 171 
Kettering boring, 171 

London bored wells, 172 
watei level, 185 

M YRlvlNG off dug wells, 23 

Marquis < f Salisbury's installation, 200 

Materials for driven tube-wells, 39 

— for steming, 25, 26 
Method of boring, 41, 47, 48 
Mtfnkey for driving pipes, 63 

• 

Paris well, 73 • 

Percolations through sand-beds, 8, 9 
Petroleum boring, 168, 169 
Platform boring gear, 181 
P01 table rope boring geai, 157 
Pumping (deep well pumps), cost of, 191 
Pumps, prices of wells, 40 

Rainfall, 9-1 i 

— Tables, 12-17 

Raising water from any depth, 193 

means of, 

Riming under tubes, 62, 63 

Sand, running, 124, 125 

— tube for sandy soils, 32 

Section of Messrs. Horlick’s deep bonng 
at Slough, 204 

Sections of wells in Great Britain, 208 
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Sheer ftime for deep boring, 54-56 

— legs and steam winch, 60 

and windlasses, 57-59 

Shell pump-fast, 123 

— pump, Mather and Platt, 115-117 
Mordy’s, 144 

Spnng drill head, 151 

speed, 153 

-Steel shoe, 64 

— tubes and appliances, cost of, 7 2 
cutting, 65 

means of withdrawing, 65-67 

prices, 65 • 

— socketed tube, 64 
Submergence of deep well pump, 193- 

196 

Swivel ring, 85 


Tilting pump, 32, 33 
Trepan at Passy, 75 


Trepan (Kind’s), 84, 86 

— teeth (Kind’s), 87 

Tubbing suspended from rods, 90, 91 
Tube- well drivL^g appaiatus, 29 

ms t ruc tions, 30-31 

Tubes, cast iron, 125 

— for driven tube- wells, 28, 29 

— forcing by screw jacks, 126-130 


Underpinning dug wells, 23 


Volume of water, 5-7 


Water, quantity obtained from tube 
wells, 39 

— bearing strata, 17-22 

Well, artesian, causes of failure, 3-4 

definition, 2, 3 
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By S. S. Boyce. 13 illus., 112 pp., crown 8vo. (New 
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Stevens. ' ■ On folding card, imperial 8vo. is. net. 
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•. IRRIGATION 

Irrigation Wotks. By E. 'S. Bella&s. 37 illus,, viii + 174 
pp., §yo. $ 913 .) 8 s. n$. , % 

Punjab Rivers and Works. By E. S. Ballasts. Second 
edition, 47 Ulus., 65 pp.| folio. ( 1 M£.) 8s. net.. 

Irrigation Pocket Book., By R. B. Buckley. Second ed., 
80 illtjs., viii + 475 pp., cr. 8vo, leather, gilt edges. { 1913 .) 
15 s. net. 

The Design of Channels for Irrigation and Drainage* By 
R. B. Buckley'. 22 diagrams, 36 pp., crown 8vo. { 1911 .) 
2 s. net. * 

The Irrigation Works of jhdia. By R. B . Buckley. Second 
edition, with coloured maps and plans. 336 pp.,4to, cloth. 
{ 1905 .) £ 2 2s. net. 

Irrigated India. By Hon. Alfred Dealdn. With Map, 322 
pp., 8vo. { 1893 .) 8s. 6 d. 

Indian Storage Reservoirs, with Earthen Dams. By W.L. 
Strange. Second ed., 16 plates, 59 illus., xxiv + 442 pp., 
8vo. ( 1913 .) 21s. net. 

The Irrigation of Mesopotamia. By Sir W. Willcocks. 

2 vols., 46 plates, 136 pp. (Text super roj al 8vo, plates 
_ folio.) ( 1911 .) £1 net. 

Egyptian Irrigation. By Sir W. Willcocks and J. I. Craig. 

In j Vols Third edition, 81 plates, 183 illus., 900 pp., 
sup. roy 8vo (1913 ) 42s net. 

The Nile Reservoir Dam at Assuan, and After. By Sir 
W. Willcocks. Second edition, 13 plates, 35 pp., super royal 
8vo. ( 1903 .) 3 s. net. 

The Assuan Reserf oir and Lake Moeris. By Sir W. Will- 
cocks . With text in English, French and Arabic. 5 
plates, 116 pp., super royal 8vo. ( 1904 .) 3s. net. 

The Nile in 1904 . By Sir W. Willcocks. 30 plates, 200 pp., 
super royal 8vo. ( 1904 .) 5 s. net. 

• LOGARITHM TABLES 

Aldum’s Pocket Folding Mathematical Tables. Four- 
figure Logarithms, and Anti-logarithms, Natural Sines, 
Tangents, Cotangents, Cosines, Chords and Radians for all 
angles from 1 to 90 degrees. And Decimalizer Table for 
Weights and Money. On folding card. 4 d. net. 20 copies, 
6 s. net. 
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Tables of Seven-figure Logarithms ol the NatumJ Numbers 
from i to 108,000. By C. Babbage. Stereotype edition, 
224 pp., medium 8vo. 5$. net. 

Four-Place Tables of Logarithms and Trigonometric 
Functions. By E. V. Huntington. Ninth thousand, 
34 PP*, square 8vo, limp buckram, with cut lateral index. 
(Nm York , 1911.) 3 s. net. 

Short Logarithmic and other Tables. By W. O. Unwin. 

Fourth edition, small 4to. 35 . 

Logarithmic Land Measurement. By J. Wallace. 32 

pp., royal 8vo. (1910.) 5 s. net. 

ABC Five -figure Logarithms with Tables, for Chemists. 

By C. J. Woodward. Crown ^vo. 2 s, 6 d. net. 

ABC Five-figure Logarithms for general use, with lateral 
index ’for ready reference. By C. J. Woodward. Second 
edition, with cut lateral Index, 116 pp., i2mo, limp leather. 
3s. net. 


MARINE ENGINEERING 
AND NAVAL ARCHITECTURE • 

Marine Propellers. By S. W. Barnaby. Fifth edition, 5 
plates, 56 lllus., 185 pp , demy 8vo. (1908.) 10s. 6 d. net. 

Marine Engineer’s Record Book : Engines. By f B. C. 
Bartley. 8vo, roan 5s. net. 

The Suction Caused by Ships and the Olympic-Hawke 
Collision. By E. S. Bellasis. 1 chart and 5 illus. m 

text, 26 pp , 8vo, sewed. (1912.) is net. 

Yachting Hints, Tables and Memoranda. * By A. C. Franklin. 
Waistcoat pocket size, 103 pp., 64mo, roan, gilt edges, 
is. net. 

Steamship Coefficients, Speeds and Powers. By C. F*. A. 
Fyfe. 31 plates, 280 pp., fcap. 8vo, leather. (1907.) 
10s. 6 d. net. 

How to Build a Speed Launch. By £. W. Graef. 14 plates, 
32 pp., quarto. (New York, 1903). 4s. 6d. net. 
Steamships and Their Machinery, from first to last. By 
J. W. C. Haldane. 120 illus., 532 pp., 8vo. (1893.) 15s. 
Tables for Constructing Ships’ Lines. By A. Hogg. Third 
edition, 3 plates, 20 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1911.) 3s. net. 
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Tabulated. Weights of Angle, Tee, Bulb, Round, .Square, and 
Flat Iron and Steel for the use of Naval Architects, Ship- 
builder^ etc. By C. H. Jordan. Sixth edition, 640 pp. 
royal 32100, leather, gilt edges. , { 1909 .) 7 s. 6 d. 

net. 

Particulars of Dry Docks, Wet Docks, Wharves, etc., on the 
River Thames. Compiled by C. H. Jordan. Second 
edition, 7 coloured charts, 103 pp., oblong 8vo. ( 1904 .) 
2 s. 6 d. net. 

Marine Transport of Petroleum. By H. Little. 66 illus., 
263 pp., crown 8vo. ( 1890 .) 10s. 6 d. 

Questions and Answers for Marine Engineers, with a Prac- 
tical Treatise on Breakdowns at Sea. By T. Lucas. 12 
folding plates, 515 pp., gilt edges, crown 8vo. (New York, 
1902 .) 8s. net. 

How to Build a Motor Launch. By C. D. Mower. 49 illus., 
42 pp., 4to. (New York, 1904 ). 4s. 6 d. net. 

Reed’s Engineers’ Handbook to the Board of Trade 
Examinations for certificates of Competency as First and 
Second Class Engineers. Nineteenth edition, 37 plates, 
358 illus., 696 pp., 8vo. 14s. net. 

Key to Reed’s Handbook, js. 6 d net. 

Reed’s Marine Boilers. Third edition, 79 illus., 258 pp., 
crown 8vo. ( 1905 .) 4s! 6 d. net. 

Reed’s* Useful Hints to Sea-going Engineers. Fourth 
edition, 8 plates, 50 illus , 312 pp., crown 8vo. ( 1903 .) 
3s. 6 d. net. 

How to Build a Three -horse Power Launch Engine. By 
E. W. Roberta. 14 plates, 66 pp., folio (New York, 1901 ). 
10 s. 6 d. net. 


. MATERIALS 

Practical Treatise on the Strength of Materials. By T. 
Box. Fourth edition, 27 plates, 536 pp., 8vo. ( 1902 ) 
12s. 6B. net. 

Solid Bitumens. By S. F. Peckham. 23 illus., 324 pp., 
8vo. (New York, 1909 .) £1 is. net. 

Lubricants, Oils and Greases., By I. I. Redwood. 3 
plates, ix + 54 pp., 8vo. ( 1898 .) 6 s. 6 d. net. 

Practical Treatise on Mineral Oils and their By-Products. 
By 1 . 1 . Redwood. 76 illus., 336 pp., 8vo. ( 1897 .) 15 s. 
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Silico-Calcareous Sandstones, or Building Stpnes from 
Quarts, Sand and Lime. By E. Stoffler. 5 plates, 8vo, 
sewed. (1901.) 4s. net. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Congress, International Associa- 
tion for Testing Materials. English edition. 189 illus., 
549 pp., 8vo. (1910.) 18s. net. 

Proceedings of the Sixth Congress (1913.) 30 s. net. 

0 

MATHEMATICS 

Imaginary Quantities. By M. Argand. Translated by 
Prof. Hardy. i8mo, boards. (New York.) 2s. net. 

Text-book of Practical Solid Geometry. By E. H. de V. 
Atkinson. Revised by Major B. R. Ward, R.E. Second 
edition, 17 plates, 134 pp., 8vo. (1913.) ys. 6 d. 

Quick and Easy Methods of Calculating, and the Theory 
and Use of the Slide Rule By R. G. Blaine. Fourth 
edition, 6 illus., xn + 152 pp., i6mo. (1912.) 2 s. 6 d. net. 

Symbolic Algebra, or the Algebra of Algebraic Numbers. 
By W. Cain. 12 illus., 131 pp., i8mo, boards. (New 
York , 1884.) 2 s. net. 

Nautical Astronomy. By J. H. Colvin. 127 pp , crown 8vo. 
(1901.) 2 s. 6 d. net. 

Chemical Problems. By J. C.* Foye. Fourth edition, 141 
pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1898 ) 2s. net 

Primer of the Calculus. By E. S. Gould. Second edition, 
24 illus., 122 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1899.) 2 s. net. 

Elementary Treatise on the Calculus for Engineering Stu- 
dents. By J. Graham. Fourth edition, 116 illus , xii 
+ 355 PP-, cr 8vo (1914 ) 5s net 

Manual of the Slide Rule. By F. A. Halsey. Second edition, 
31 illus , 84 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1901.) 2 s. net. 

Reform in Chemical and Physical Calculations. By 
C. J. T. Hanssen. 4to. (1897.) 6s 6 d. net. 

Algebra Self-Taught. By P. Higgs. Third edition, 104 
pp., crown 8vo. (1903.) 2 s. 6>d. 

A Text-book on Graphic Statics. By C. W. Malcolm. 
155 illus , 316 pp , 8vo. (New York , 1909.) 12 s. 6 d. net. 

^'Galvanic Circuit Investigated Mathematically. By G. S. 
Ohm. Translated by William Francis. 269 pp , i8mo, 
boards. (New York, 1891.) 2 s. net. 
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Elementary Practical Mathematics. By M. T. Ormsby. 

Second edition, 128 illus., xii + 410 pp., medium 8vo. 
( 1911 . )' 5s. net. 

Elements of Graphic Statics. By K. Von Ott. Translated 
by G. S. Clarke. 95 illus., 128 pp., crown 8vo. (1901) 5s. 
Figure of the Earth. By F. C. Roberts. 2 illus., 95 pp., 
l8mo, boards. (New York, 1885 .) 2 s. net. 

Arithmetic of Electricity. By T. O’C. Sloane. Thirteenth 
edition, 5 illus., 162 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, i 9 Ul.) 
4s. 6 d. net. 

Graphic Method for Solving certain Questions in Arith- 
metic or Algebra^ By G. L. lose. Second edition, 
28 illus., 62 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1902.) 2 s net. 
Problems in Electricity. A Graduated C ollection comprising 
all branches of Electrical Science By R. Weber. Trans- 
lated from the French by E. A. O’Keefe. 34 illus., 
366 pp, crown 8vo. (1902.) 7 s 6 d. net. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

• Steam Engines and Boilers, etc. 

Engineers’ Sketch Book of Mechanical Movements. By 
T. W. Barber. Fifth edition, 3,000 illus , 355 pp., 8vo. 
(1906.) 10s. 6 d. net. * 

The Repair and Maintenance of Machinery. By T. W. 

Bapber. 417 illus., 476 pp., 8vo (1893 ) 10s. 6 d. 

The Science of Burning Liquid Fuel. By William Newton 
Best xoo illus , 159 pp. 8vo (191 i ) is net. 
Practical Treatisp on Mill Gearing. By T. Box. Fifth 
edition, 11 plates, 128 pp., crown 8vo. (1892 ) 7 s. 6 A. 
The Mechanical Engineers’ Price Book. Edited by 
> G. Brooks. 176 pp , pocket size (6J in. by 3± in. by i 
in. thick), red leather cloth. 4s. net. 

Safety Valves. By R. H. Buell. Third edition, 20 illus., 
100 jJp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1898.) 2 s. net. 
Machine Design. By Prof. W. L. Cathcart. 

Part I. Fastenings. J23 illus., 291 pp., demy 8vo. 
(New York, 1903.) 12 s. 6 d. net. 

Chimney Design and Theory. By W. W. Christie. Second 
edition, 54 illus., 192 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1902 .) 
12s. 6 d. net. 
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Furnace Oraft : its Production by Mechanical Met&ods. By 
W, W. Christie. 5 illus., 80 pp., i8mo, boards. (New 
Ygfk, 1906.) 2s. net. 

The Stokers 9 Catechism. By W. J. Connor. 63 pp.,limp. 
(1906.) is. net. 

Treatise on the use of Belting for the Transmission of Power. 
By J. H. Cooper. Fifth edition, 94 illus., 39^ pp., demy 
8vo. (New York , 1901.) 12$. 6 d. net. 

The Steam Engine considered as a Thermo -dynamic 
Machine. By J. H. Cotterill. Third edition, 39 dia- 
grams, 444 pp., 8vo. (1896.) 15s. 

Fireman’s Guide, a Handbook on*fche Care of Boilers. By 
K. P. Dahlstrom. Eleventh edition, fcap. 8vo. (S. & C. 
Series, No. 16 ) (New York , 1906 ) is. 6 d. net. 

Heat for Engineers. By C. R. Darling. Second edition, 
no illus., 430 pp., 8vo (Finsbury Technical Manual.) 
(1912.) 12s. 6 d. net 

Belt Driving. By G. Halliday. 3 folding plates, 100 pp., 
8vo. (1894.) 3 s. 6 d. 

Worm and Spiral Gearing. By F. A. Halsey. 13 plates, 
85 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York , 1903.) 2s. net. 

Commercial Efficiency of Stean? Boilers. By A. Hanssen. 

Large 8vo, sewed. (1898.) 6 d. L 

Corliss Engine. By J. T. Henthorn. Third edition, 23 illus., 
95 PP-> crown 8vo (S. &C Series, No. 23.) (New York , 
1910.) is. 6 d. net. 

Liquid Fuel for Mechanical and Industrial Purposes. By E. A. 
Brayley Hodgetts. 106 illus., 129 pp , 8vo. (1890.) 5s. 

Elementary Text -book on Steam Engines and Boilers. 
By J. H. Kinealy. Fourth edition, 106 illus., 259 pp , 8vo. 
(New York, 1903.) Ss. 6 d. net. 

Centrifugal Fans. By J. H. Kinealy. 33 illus., 206 pp., fcap. 

8vo, leather. (New York, 1905.) 12$. 6 d. net/ 1 

Mechanical Draft. By J. H. Kinealy. 27 original tables 
and 13 plates, 142 pp , csown 8vo. (New York , 1906.) 
8s. 6d. net. 

The A B C of the Steam Engine, with a description of the 
Automatic Governor. By J. P. Lisk. 6 plates, 8vo. 
(S. & C. Series, No. 17 ) (New York , 1910.) is. 6 d. net. 
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Valve Setting Record Book. By P. A. Low. 8vo, boards, 
is. 6 d. 

The Lay-out of Corliss Valve Gears. By S. A. Moss. 

Second edition, 3 plates, 108 pp., i8nto, boards. ( New 
York, 1906.) 2 s. net. 

Steam 'Boilers, their Management and Working. By J. 
Peatfle. Fifth edition, 35 lllus., 230 pp , crown 8vo. 
(1906.) 4s. 6 d. net. , 

Treatise on the Richards Steam Engine Indicator. By 
C. T. Porter. Sixth edition, 3 plates and 73 diagrams, 
285 pp., 8vo. (1902% 9 s. 

Practical Treatise on the Steam Engine. By A. Rigg. 

Second edition, 103 plates, 378 pp., demy 4to. (18(94.) 
£1 5 s - 

Power and its Transmission. A Practical Handbook for 
the Factory and Works Manager. By T. A. Smith. 
76 pp., fcap. 8vo. (1910.) 2 s. net. 

Slide* Valve Simply Explained. By W. J. Tennant. Re- 
vised by J.H.Kinealy. 41 lllus., 83 pp , crown 8vo. (New 
York, 1899.) 4 s. 6 d. net. 

Shaft Governors. By W. brinks and C. Hoosum. 27 illus., 
97 f>p., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1905 ) 2 s. net. 

Treatise* on the Design and Construction of Mill Buildings. 
By H. G. Tyrrell. 652 illus., 490 pp., 8vo. (New York, 
1911 ) 17s. net. 

Slide and Piston Valve Geared Steam Engines. By W. H. 
Uhland. 47 plates and 314 illus., 155 pp. Two vols., 
.folio, half morocco. (1882.) £1 16s. 

How to run Engines and Boilers. By E. P. Watson. Fifth 
edition, 31 illus., 160 pp., 8vo (New York, 1904.) 3s. 6 d. 

Position diagram of Cylinder with Meyer Cut-off. By 
W. H. Weightman. On card. (New York.) is. net. 

Practical Method of Designing Slide Valve Gearing. By 
E. J. Welch. 69 illus, 283 pp., crown 8vo. (1890.) 6s. 

Elements of Mechanics. By T. W. Wright. Eighth edition, 
215 illus., 382 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1909.) 10s. 6 d. net. 
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METALLURGY 

' Iron and Steel Manufacture 

Life of Railway Axles. By T. Andrews. 8vo, sewed. 

(1895.) is. 

Microscopic Internal Flaws in Steel Rails and Propeller 
Shafts. By T. Andrews. 8vo, sewed. ( 1896 ) is. 

Microscopic Internal Flaws, Inducing Fracture in Steel. 
By T. Andrews. 8vo, sewed. (1896.) 2 s. 

Practical Alloying. A compendium of Alloys and Processes 
for Brassfounders, Metal Workers, and Engineers By 
John F. Buchanan. 41 lllus., $05 pp., 8vo (New York, 
1911.) 10s 6 d. net 

Brassfounders’ Alloys. By J. F. Buchanan. 23 lllus , 
viii 4- 129 pp , crown 8vo (1905 ) 4s. 6 d net. 

The Moulder’s Dictionary (Foundry Nomenclature). By 
J. F. Buchanan. New impression, 26 lllus , vin + 225 pp., 
crown 8vo. (1912.) 3 s. net. 

American Standard Specifications for Steel. By A. L. 
Colby. Second edition, revised, 103 pp., ciown 8vo * (New 
York , 1902.) 5s. net 

Galvanized Iron : its Manufactuie and Uses By J. Davies. 
139 PP * 8vo. (1899.) 5 s Ret 

Management of Steel. By G. Ede. Seventh edition^ 216 pp., 
crown 8vo. (1903.) 56. t 

The Frodair Handbook for Ironfounders. 160 pp , i2mo. 
(1910 ) 2s net 

Manufacture of Iron and Steel. By JI. R. Hearson. 21 
lllus , xn + 103 pp., 8vo. (1912.) 4 s 6d net. 

Cupola Furnace. By E. Kirk. Third edition, 106 lllus., 484 
pp., 8vo. (New York, 1910 ) 15s net , 

Practical Notes on Pipe Founding. By J. W. Macfarlane. 
15 plates, 148 pp., 8vo. (1888.) 12 s. 6 d. 

Atlas of Designs concerning Blast Furnace Prkctice. By 
M. A. Pavloff. 127 plates, 14 in. by iol in. oblong, sewed 
(1902.) £1 is net. 

Album of Drawings relating to the Manufacture of Open 
Hearth Steel. By M. A. Pavloff. 

Part I. Open Hearth Furnaces. 52 plates, 14 in. by 
io£ in. oblong folio, in portfolio. (1904.) 12 s. net. 
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Metallogr8j)hy Applied to Siderurgic Products. By H. 
Savoia. Translated by R. G. Corbet. 94 lllu-s , 180 pp., 
ciown 8vo: ( 1910 .) 44. 6 d. net. ' ' 

Modern Foundry Practice. By J. Sharp. “Second edition, 
new impression, 272 lllus , 759 pp., 8m ( 1911 ) £1 is. 
net. 

Roll Tuning for Sections in Steel and Iron. By A. Spen- 
cer. Second edition, 78 plates, 4I0. ( 1894 .) £1 10 s. 

* b 

METRIC TABLES 

French Measure and English Equivalents. By J. Brook. 

Second edition, <80 pp , fcap. 321110, roan is net 

A Dictionary of Metric and other useful Measures. By 
L. Clark. 113 pp , 8vo ( 1891 ) 6s. 

English Weights, with their Equivalents in kilogrammes. 
By F. W. A. Logan. 96 pp., fcap. 321110, roan is. net 

Metric Weights with English Equivalents. By H. P. 
McCartney. 84 pp , fcap 32:010, roan is net. 

Metric Tables. By Sir G. L. Molesworth. Fourth edition, 
95 pp , royal 321110 ( 1909 ) 2s net. 

Metric -English and English -Metric Lengths. By G. A. 
Rossetti, xn + 80 pp“ ob 32010 is' net Giving 
equivalents 111 millimetres (to |ivc significant ligures) of all 
English lengths from (> ^th of an inch to 10 ft , advancing 
by fifths of an inch, and equivalents to 1h ‘ nearest 64th 
of ,m inch oi all Metrn lengths from 1 to \,z< o millimetres, 
advam mg by millimetres 

Tables for Setting out Curves from 200 metres to j,ooo metres 
by tangential angles By II. Williamson. |illus., Oopp , 
§ i 81110 2i> net. 

MINERALOGY AND MINING 

Rock Blasting. By G. G. Andre. 12 plates and 56 lllus in 
text, 20 2 pp , Hvo (1878 ) 5 s. 

Winding Plants for Great Depths. By H. C. Behr, In 
two paits 8vo, served (1902 ) £2 Zs' net 

Practical Treatise on Hydraulic Mining in California. By 
A* J. Bowie, Junr. Tenth edition, 73 lllus , 313 pp., royal 
8vo (New York, 1905 ) £1 is, net 
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Tables for the Determination of Common Roc&s. By O. 
Bowles. 64 pp., i8mo, boards. (Van Nostrand Series, 
No. 125.) (New York , 1910.) 2 s. net. 

Manual of Assaying Gold, Silver, Copper and Lead Ores. 
By W. L. Brown. Twelfth edition, 132 lllus., 589 pp., 
crown 8vo. {New York , 1907.) 10s. 6 d. net. 

Fire Assaying. By E. W. Buskett. 69 lllus., 105 pp., crown 
8 vo. {New York , 1907.) 4s 6 d. net 0 

Tin : Describing the Chief Methods of Mining, Dressing, etc. By A. 

G.Charleton. 15 plates, 83 pp., crown 8vo. {1884.) 12 s. 6d. 
Gold Mining and Milling in Western Australia, with Notes 
upon Telluride Treatment, Costs and Mining Practice in 
other Fields. By A. G. Gharleton. 82 illus. and numerous 
plans and tables, 648 pp , super royal 8vo ( 1903 ) 12 s. 6 d net. 
Miners’ Geology and Prospectors’ Guide. By G. A. 

Corder. 29 plates, 224 pp, crown 8vo (1907.) 55. net. 
Blasting of Rock in Mines, Quarries, Tunnels, etc. By 
A. W. and Z. W. Daw. Second edition, 90 illus , 316 pp., 
demy 8vo. (1909.) 15s net. 

Gold Dredging. By C. T. Earl. 17 maps, 78 illus , xvi + 
208 pp, 8vo (1913) 20s net 
Handbook of Mineralogy ; determination and description of 
Minerals found in the United States. By J. C. Foye. 
180 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1886 ) 2s net 
Our Coal Resources at the End of the Nineteenth Century 
By Prof. E. Hull. 157 pp., demy 8vo. (1897.) 6s. 

Hydraulic Gold Miners’ Manual. By T. S. G. Kirkpatrick. 

Second edition, 12 illus , 46 pp , crown 8vo. (1897.) 4s 

Economic Mining. By C. G. W. Lock* 175 illus , 680 pp., 
8vo. (1895.) 10 s. 6 d. net. 

Gold Milling : Principles and Practice. By C. G. W. Lock. 
200 illus., 850 pp , demy 8vo (1901.) £1 is. net. 

Mining and Ore-Dressing Machinery. By C. G. W. Lock. 

639 illus., 466 pp., super royal 4to (1890.) k £i 5 s. 

Miners* Pocket Book. By C. G. W. Lock. Fifth edition, 
233 illus., 624 pp., fcap 8vo, leather, gilt edges (1908.) 
10 s. 6 d net. 

Chemistry, Properties and Tests of Precious Stones. By 
J. Mastin. 114 pp,, fcap. i6mo, limp leather, gilt top. 
(1911.) 25 . 6 d. net. 
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Tests for Ofts, Minerals and Metals of Commercial Value. 
By R. L. McMechen. 152 pp., 121x10. (New York , 1907.) 
5 s. 6 d. net. . 

Practical Handbook for the Working Miner and Prospector, 

and the Mining Investor. By J. A. Miller. 34 illus., 
234 pp., crown 8vo. (1897.) 7$. 6 d. 

Theory and Practice of Centrifugal Ventilating Machines. 
. By D. Murgue. 7 illus., 81 pp , 8vo. (1883.) 5$. 

Examples of Coal Mining Plant. By J. Povey-Harp er. 

Second edition, 40 plates, 26 in. by 20 in. (1895.) £4 4$. net. 

Examples of Coal Minirig Plant, Second Series. By J. 
Povey-Harper. 10 plates, 26 in. by 20 in. (1902.) 
£1 12&, 6d net * 


MODELS AND MODEL MAKING 

How tg Build a Model Yacht. By H. Fisher. 45 illus., 
50 pp , 4to (New York, 1902.) 4s. 6 d. net. 

Model Engines and Small Boats. By N. M. Hopkins. 50 

illus., vni + 74 pp , crown 8vo. (New York, 1898 ) 5s. 6 d. net. 

Theory And Practice of Model Aeroplaning. By V. E. 

Johnson. 61 illus , xvi + 148 pp., crown 8vo. (1910.) 
3s. 6 d. net. 

The Gyrdscope, an Experimental Study. By V. E. John- 
son. 34 illus, 4cr pp , cr 8vo. (S. & C Serifs, No 22.) 
(1911 ) is 6 d. net. 

The JJodel Vaudeville Theatre. By N, H. Schneider. 34 

illus., 90 pp., crown 8vo. (S &C. Series, No 15.) (New 
York , 1910 ) is 6 d. net. 

Electric Toy-Making. By T. O. Sloane. Fifteenth edition, 
70 illus., 183 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1903 ) 4s 6 d. net. 

Model Steam Engine Design. By R. M. De Vignier. 34 

illus , 94 pp., crown 8vo, limp (S &. C Series, No 9 j 
(New York , 1907.) is. 6 d. net. 

Small Engines and Boilers. By E. P. Watson. 33 illus., 
vni + 108 pp., crown 8vo. (New York, 1899.) 5 s. 6 d. net. 
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ORGANIZATION 

v. t 

Accounts, Contracts and Management 

Organization of Gold Mining Business, with Specimens of 
the Departmental Report Books and the Account Books. 
By Nicol Brown. Second edition, 220 pp; fcap folio. 
( 1903 .) £1 5 s. net. 

C6st Keeping and Management Engineering. A Treatise 
for those engaged m Engineering Construction. By H. P. 
Gillette and R. T. Dana. 184 lllus , 346 pp , 8vo. (New 
York , 1909 .) 15 s. net. 

Handbook on Railway Stores Management. By W. O. 

Kempjthorne. 268 pp., demy 8vo. ( 1907 .) 10s. 6 d. net 

Depreciation of Factories, Municipal, and Industrial Under- 
takings, and their Valuation. By E. Matheson. Fourth 
edition, 230 pp , 8vo. (1910 ) 105 6 d. net 

Aid Book to Engineering Enterprise. By E. Matheson. 

Third edition, 916 pp., 8vo, buckram. (1898 ) £1 4s. 
Office Management. A handbook for Architects and Civil 
Engineers. By W. Kaye Parry. New Edition m preparation 
Commercial Organization of Engineering Factories. By 
H. Spencer. 92 illus , 22i,pp , 8vo. ( 1907 ) 10s 6 d net 

PHYSICS 

Colour, Heat and Experimental Science 

The Entropy Diagram and its Applications By M. J. 

Boulvin. 38 illus., 82 pp., demy 8vo (1898 ) 5 s. 

Physical Problems and their Solution. By A. Bour- 
gougnon. 224 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York , 1897 .) 2s.net 
Heat for Engineers. By C. R. Darling. Second edition, 
no illus, 430 pp , 8vo (Finsbury Tichnical Manuai.) 
( 1912 .) 12s 6 d. net 

Engineering Thermodynamics. By C. F. Hirschfeld. 22 

illus , 157 pp , 181110, boards. (New York , 1907 .) 2s net. 
Experimental Science : Elementary, Practical and Experi- 
mental Physics. By G. M. Hopkins. Twenty-third edition, 
920 illus , 1,100 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1902 ) £1 is net. 
Reform in Chemical and Physical Calculations. By 
C. J. T* Hanssen. Deray 4to. ( 1897 .) 6 s. 6 d net 
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Introduction to the Study of Colour Phenomena* By J. W* 
Lovibond. io coloured plates, 48 pp., 8 vo. (1905.) 5s.net. 
The Energy Chart. Practical application to reciprocating 
steam-engine*. By Captain H. R. Sankey. 157 Ulus., 
3.70 pp., 8vo. (1907.) ys. 6 d. net. , 

PRICE BOOKS 

* 

T}ie Mechanical Engineers’ Price Fook. By G. 
Brooks. 200 pp , pocket size (6J in. by 3I in. by £ in 
thick), leather cloth, with roundel corners. 4s. net. 
Approximate Estimates. By T. E. Coleman. Fourth edi- 
tion, 481 pp., oblong 3A110, leather. (1914.) 5 s. net 
The Civil Engineers’ Cost Book. By Major T. E. Coleman, 
xii 4- 289 pp., pocket size (6J in. by 3J in ), leather cloth. 
(1912.) 5 s. net. 

Railway Stores Price Book. By W. O. Kempthorne. 

490 pp , demy 8vo (1909.) 10s. 6 d. net. 

Handbook of Cost Data for Contractors and Engineers. 
By H. P. Gillette. 1,854 PP-, crown 8vo, leather, gilt 
edges (New York, 1911.) £1 is. net. 

Spons’ Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Price-Book. 
Edited by Clyde Young. Revised by Stanford M. 
Brooks. Forty-first ed.,*viii + 308 pp , green leather 
cloths Published annually (Size 6J in. by 3|in. by Jin. 
thick ) § 2s 6d, net. 

RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Practical Hints to Young Engineers Employed on Indian 
Railways. By A. W. C. Addis* 14 illus., 154 pp. f i2mo. 

(1910) 35 6 d net 

Up-to-date Air Brake Catechism. By R. H. Blackall. 
Twenty-fifth edition, 5 coloured plates, 96 llluj., 305 pp., 
crown 8vo (New York, 1913 ) 8s. 6 d. net. 

Prevention of Railroad Accidents, or Safety in Railroading* 
By Geo. Bradshaw. 64 illus., 173 pp., square crown 8vo. 
(New York, 1912.) 2s.6rf.net. 

Simple and Automatic Vacuum Brakes. By C. Briggs, 
G.N.R, 11 plates, 8vo. (1892.) 4s. 
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Notes on Permanent -way Material, Plate-laying, and Points 
and Crossings. By W. H. Cole. Sixth edition, revised, 
44 illus. in 39 plates, 203 pp., crown 8vo. (1912.) 7s. 6 d. 
net. 

Statistical Tables of the Working of Railways in various 
countries up to the year 1904. By J. D. Diacomidis. 
Second edition, 84 pp., small folio, sewed. (1996.) 16 s. net. 

* Locomotive Breakdowns, Emergencies and theit Remedies. 
By Geo. L. Fowler, M.E., and W. W. Wood. Fifth edition, 
92 illus., 266 pp., i2mo. (New York , 1911.) 4s. 6 d. net. 

Permanent- way Diagrams. By F, H. Frere. Mounted 
on linen in cloth covers. ( 19(f8 .) 3 s. net. 

Formulae for Railway Crossings and Switches. By J. 

Glover. 9 illus., 28 pp , royal 32mo (1896.) 2 s 6 d. 
Setting out of Tube Railways. By G. M. Halden. 9 plates, 
46 illus., 68 pp., crown 4to. (1907.) 10s 6 d. net. 

Railway Engineering, Mechanical and Electrical. By 
J. W. C. Haldane. New edition, 141 illus , xx + 583 pp , 
8vo.^ (1908.) 15s. 

The Construction of the Modern Locomotive. _By G. 

Hughes. 300 illus.’; 261 pp., 8vo. (1894.) 9 s. 
Practical Hints for Light Railways at Home and Abroad 
By F. R. Johnson. 6 plates, *31 pp , crown 8vo. (1896 ) 

25 . 6 d. 

Handbook on Railway Stores Management. By W. O. 

Kempthorne. 268 pp , demy 8vo (1907.) 10 s. 6 d. net. 

Railway Stores Price Book. By W. O. Kempthorne. 

490 pp., demy 8vo (1909.) 10s. 6 d. net. 

Railroad Location Surveys and Estimates. By F. La vis. 

68 illus, 270 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1906.) 12s. 6 d. net. 
Pioneering. By F. Shelford. 14 illus , 88 pp., crowij, 8vo. 
(1909.) 3s. net. 

Handbook on Railway Surveying for Students and Junior 
Engineers. By B. Stewart. 55 illus., 98 pp., crown 8vo 
(1909.) 25. 6 d. net 

Modern British Locomotives. By A. T. Taylor. 100 dia- 
grams of principal dimensions, 118 pp., oblong 8vo. (1907.) 
45. 6d. net. 

Locomotive Slide Valve Setting. By C. E. Tully. Illus- 
trated, i8mo. is. net. 
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The Railway Goods Station. By F. W. West. 23 illus., 
xv + 192 pp., crown 8vo. ( 1912 .) 4s. 6 d. net 

The Walschaert Locomotive Valve Gear. By W. W. Wood. 

4 plates and set of movable cardboard working models of 
the valves, 193 pp., crown 8vo. (New York , 1912 ) 6s. 6 d. 
net. 

The Westinghouse E.T. Air-Brake Instruction Pocket 
Book. By W. W. Wood. 48 illus , including many 
coloured plates, 242 pp., crown 8vo. (New York , 1909 .) 
8s. 6 d. net. 

SANITATION, PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING 

Engineering Work in Public Buildings. By R. O. Allsop. 

77 illus , ix + 158 pp , demy 4to. (1912 ) 12s 6 d. net. 

Public Abattoirs, their Planning, Design and Equipment. 
By R. S. Ayling. 33 plates, 100 pp., demy 4to. ( 1908 .) 
8s. 6 d net 

Sewage Purification. By E. Bailey-Denton. 8 plates, 
44 pp., 8vo. (1896 ) 5 s. 

Water Supply and Sewerage of Country Mansions and 

Estates. By E. Bailey-Denton. 76 pp , crown 8vo. 
( 1901 J) 25 6 d net 

Sewerage and Sewage Purification. By M. N. Baker. 

SecoiAl edition, 144 pp. ; i8mo, boards. (New York , 1906 ) 
2 s. net. • 

Bacteriology of Surface Waters in the Tropics. By W. 
W* Clemesha. vm + 161 pp., 8vo. ( Calcutta , 1912 ) 7 s. 6 d. 
net 

Housing and Town-Planning Conference, 1913 . Being a 
Report 6f a Confei cnce held by the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers at Great Yarmouth Edited by 
T. Cole. 42 folding plates, 227 pp , 8vo 10s 6 d. net. 

Housing and Town Planning Conference, 1911 . Report 
of Conference held by the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers at West Bromwich. Edited by T. 
Cole # Secretary. 30 plates, 240 pp., 8vo. 10s. 6 rf. net. 
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Sanitary House Drainage, its Principles and ^actice. By 
T. E. Coleman. 98 illus., 206 pp. # crown 8vo. (1896.) 
3$. 6 d. net. 

Stable Sanitation and Construction. By T. E. Coleman. 

183 illus., 226 pp , crown 8vo. (1897 ) 3 s. net 

Discharge of Pipes and Culverts. By P. M. Grosthwaite. 

Large folding sheet in case. 25 6 d net , 

A "Complete and Practical Treatise on Plumbing and 
Sanitation By G. B. Davis and F. Dye. 2 vols., 637 
illus and 21 folding plates, 830 pp , 4I0, cloth. (1899) 
fi 10s. net 

Standard Practical Plumbing. By P. J. Davies. 

Vol, 1 Fourth edition, 768 illus., 355 pp., royal 8vo. 
(1905.) 7 s 6 d net 

Vol. II Second edition, 953 illus., 805 pp. (1905.) 
10s 6 d. net 

Vol III 313 illus , 204 pp. (1905 ) 5s. net 

Conservancy, or Dry Sanitation versus Water Carriage. 
By J. Donkin. 7 plates, 33 pp , 8vo, sewed ( 290 £) is. 
net. 

Sewage Disposal Works By W. C. Easdale. 160 illus., 
26] pp , 8vo. (1910.) 10& 6 d net 

House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing. By W P. 
Gerhard. Tenth edition, 6 illus , 231 pp , iSiuo, hoards 
(New York , 1902.) 2 s. net. 

The Treatment of Septic Sewage. By G. W Rafter. 

!J7 pp , 181110, boards (New Yo?k, 1904) zs net 

Reports and Investigations on Sewer Air and Sewer Ven- 
tilation. By R. H. Reeves. 8vo, ^ewed (1894 ) is. 

Sewage Drainage Systems. By Isaac Shone. 27 folding 
plates, 47 illus , 440 pp , 8vo (1914 ) 25s net 

Drainage and Drainage Ventilation Methods. 1 By Isaac 
Shone, C.E. 7 folding plates, 36 pp , 8vo, leather 
(1913 ) 6s net ^ 

The Law and Practice of Paving Private Street Works. 
By W. Spinks. Fourth edition, 256 pp,, 8vo. (1904.) 
12 s 6 d. net. 
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STRUCTURAL DESIGN 

(See Bridges and Roofs) * 

TELEGRAPH CODES 

New Business Code. 320 pp., narrow 8vo. (Size 4^ in.' by 
7f inland £ in. thick, and weight 10 oz.) (New York , 1909.) 
£1 is. net. 

Miners’ and Smelters’ Code (formerly issued as the Master 
Telegraph Code). 448 pp./ 8vo, limp leather, weight 
14 oz. ( New York, 1899 ) £2 10s. net. 

Billionaire Phrase Codl, containing over two million sen- 
tences coded in single words. 56 pp , 8vo, leather. (New 
York , 1908 ) 6s. 6 d. net. 

WARMING AND VENTILATION 

Heat for Engineers. By C. R. Darling. Second edition, 
no lllus., 430 pp., 8vo. (Finsbury Technical Manual.) 
(1912.) 12 $. 6d net. 

Hot Water Supply. By F. Dye. Fifth edition, new impres- 
sion, 48 lllus , vni -f* 86 pp , 8vo. (1912.) 3 s. net. 

A Practical Treatise upon Steam Heating. By F. Dye. 

129* lllus, 246 pp , 8vo. (1901 ) 10s net 

Practical Treatise on Warming Buildings by Hot Water. 
By F. Dye. 192 illus , 319 pp , 8vo (1905 ) 8s 6 d. net 

Charts lor Low Pressure Steam Heating. By J. H. Kinealy . 

Small folio (New York ) 4s 6 d. 

Formulae and Tables for Heating. By J. H. Kinealy. 

18 illus , 53 pp., 8vo (New York, 1899.) 3s. 6d. 

Centrifugal Fans. By J. H. Kinealy. 33 illus., 206 pp., 
fcap. 8vo, leather (New York , 1905 ) 12s 6 d. net 

Mechanical Draft. By J. H. Kinealy. 27 original tables 
and 13 plates, 142 pp., crown 8vo (New York, 1906.) 
85. 6 d. net 

Theory and Practice of Centrifugal Ventilating Machines. 
By D. Murgue. 7 illus , 81 pp , 8vo (1883.) 

Mechanics of Ventilation. By G. W. Rafter. Second 
edition, 143 pp , i8mo, boards (New York, 1896 ) 2 s. net. 
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Principles of Heating. By W. G. Snow. Ne^edition, 59 
illus., xii + 224 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1912.) 9 s. net. 
Furnace Heating. By W. G. Snow. Fourth edition, 52 
illus., 216 pp , 8vo. ( New York, 1909 ) 6s. 6d. net. 
Ventilation of Buildings. By W. G. Snow and T. Nolan. 

83 pp., i8mo, boards. (New York, 1906 ) .2 s. net. 
Heating Engineers’ Quantities. By W. L. White and G M. 
White. 4 plates, 33 pp., folio. (1910.) ios.C6d net. 


WATER SUPPLY 

(See also Hydraulics) 

Potable Water and Methods of Testing Impurities. By 
M. N. Baker. 97 pp., i8mo, boards (New York, 1905.) 
2 s. net. 

Manual of Hydrology. By N. Beardmore. New impres- 
sion, 18 plates, 384 pp , 8vo (1906 ) 10s. 6d net 

Boiler Waters, Scale, Corrosion and Fouling. By W. W. 
Christie. 77 illus, 235 pp , 8vo. (New York, +1907 ) 
12s 6 d. net. 

Bacteriology of Surface Waters in the Tropics. By W. W. 
Clemesha. 12 tables, vm* -f 161 pp , 8vo (Calcutta, 
1912.) ys. 6 d. net. 

Water Softening and Purification. By II. Collet. Second 
edition, 6 illus , 170 pp., crown 8vo. ( 1908 ) 5 s net 

Treatise on Water Supply, Drainage and Sanitary Appliances 
of Residences. By F. Colyer. 100 pp , crown 8vo. 
(1899 ) is. 6 d. net. 

Purification of Public Water Supplies. By J. W." Hill. 

314 pp., 8vo (New York, 1898.) 10s. 6 d. 

Well Boring for Water, Brine and Oil. By C. Isler. Second 
edition, 105 illus , 296 pp., 8vo. (1911 ) 10s 6 d net 

Method of Measuring Liquids Flowing through Pipes by 
means of Meters of Small Calibre. By Prof. G. Lange. 
1 plate, 16 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1907.) 6 d net. 

On Artificial Underground Water. By G. Richert. 16 
illus., 33 pp., 8vo, sewed. (1900.) is 6 d. net. 

Notes on Water-Supply in new Countries. By F. W. Stone. 
18 plates, 42 pp., crown 8vo. (1888.) 5 s. 
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^ e ™ r j U ?i^ e8 °* Waterworks Engineering. By J. H. T. 
Tuasbery and A, W. Brightmore. Third e&’tion, 13 
folding plates, 130 illus , 447 pp., demy 8vo. (1905.) £1 is. 
net. 

WORKSHOP PRACTICE 

* For Art Workers and Mechanics 

Alphabet of Screw Gutting. Bv L. Arnaudon, Fifth 

edition, 92 pp , cr. 8vo., sewed (1913 ) 4s. net 

A Handbook for Apprenticed Machinists. By O. J. Beale. 

Second edition, 89 illu^, 141 pp., i6mo. (New York, 1901.) 
2 s. 6 d net. 

Practice of Hand Turning. By F. Gampin. Third edition, 
99 illus., 307 pp., crown 8vo (1883.) 3 s 6 d. 

Artistic Leather Work. By E. Ellin Carter. 6 plates and 
21 illus., xii + 51 pp , crown 8vo (1912.) 2 5. 6 d. net. 

Calculation of Change Wheels for Screw Cutting on Lathes. 
B^ D. de Vries. 46 illus , 83 pp., 8vo. (1908 ) 3s net 

Milling Machines and Milling Practice. By D. de Varies. 

536 illus., 464 pp , medium 8vo. (1910 ) 14s net 

French-Polishers’ Manual.* By a French-Polisher. New 

impression, 31 pp., royal 32mo, sewed. (1912 ) 6 d net, 
Art of Qopper-Smithing. By J. Fuller. Fourth edition, 
483 illus., 319 pp , royal 8vo. (New York, 1911 ) 12 s. 6 d 
net. | 

Saw Filing and Management of Saws. By R. Grimshaw. 

N^w edition, 81 illus., i6mo (New York , 1906.) 4s 6 d. net. 

Cycle Building and Repairing By P. Henry. 55 illus., 
96 pp., cr. 8vo. (S. & C Series, No 43.) is. 6 d net. 

Paint and Colour Mixing. By A. S. Jennings. Fourth 
edition. 14 coloured plates, 190 pp., 8vo (1910.) 5 5. 

net. 

The Mechanician : a Treatise on the Construction and Mani- 
pulation of Tools. By C. Knight. Fifth edition, 96 
plates, 397 pp., 4to (1897.) 18s 

Turner’s and Fitter’s Pocket Book. By J. La Nicca. i8mo, 
sewed. 6 d. 
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Tableafor Engineers and Mechanics, giving the values of the 
different trains of wheels required to produce Screws of any 
pitch. By Lord Lindsay. Second edition, royal 8vo, 
oblong. 2$. 

Screw -cutting Tables. By W. A. Martin. Seventh edition. 
New imp., oblong 8vo is. net. 

Metal Plate Work, its Patterns and their Geometry, for the 
use of Tin, Iron and Zinc Plate Workers. By < 7 . T. Millis. 

, Fourth Ed., New imp., 280 lllus., xvi + 456 pp , cr. 8vo. 
( 1912 .) 9 s. 

The Practical Handbook of Smithing and Forging. Engin- 
eers’ and General Smiths’ Wirk. By T. Moore. New 
impression, 401 illus., 248 pp , crown 8vo. ( 1912 ) 5 s. net. 

Modern Machine Shop Construction, equipment and man- 
agement. By 0 .,E. Perrigo. 208 illus , 343 pp , crown 
4to. ( New York , 1906 ) £1 is net 

Turner’s Handbook on Screw-cutting, Coning, etc. By 
W. Price. New impression, 56 pp., fcap 8vo. ( 1912 .) 6 d. 
net. 

Introduction to Eccentric Spiral Turning. By*H. C. 
Robinson. 12 plates, 23 illus , 48 pp., 8vo ( 1906 .) 
4s. 6 d. net. 

Manual of Instruction in Hard Soldering. By H. Rowell. 

Sixth edition, 7 illus., 66 pp , crown 8vo (New York, 1910 ) 
3 s. net. f 

Forging, Stamping, and General Smithing. By B. Saun- 
ders. 728 illus , ix + 428 pp , demy 8vo ( 19 12 .) £1 is 

net. 

Pocket Book on Boiler making, Shipbuilding, and the Steel 
and Iron Trades in General By M. J. Sexton. Sixth 
edition, new impression, 85 illus., 319 pp., royal 321110,' roan, 
gilt edges. ( 1912 .) 5 s. net. 

Power and its Transmission. A Practical Handbook for the 
Factory and Works Manager. By T. A. Smith. 76 pp., 
fcap. 8vo. ( 1910 .) 2$. net. 

Spons' Mechanics’ Own Book : A Manual for Handicrafts- 
men and Amateurs. Sixth edition, New impulsion, 1,430 
illus , 720 pp., demy 8vo. (1912 ) 6 s. 

Ditto ditto half French morocco, 7$ 6 d 
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Spans’ W^ckshop Receipts for Manufacturers, Mechanics 
and Scientific Amateurs. New and thoroughly revised 
edition, crown 8vo. {1909.) 3s. each net. 

Vol. I. Acetylene Lighting to Drying. 223 illus., 
532 PP- 

Vol. II. Dyeing to Japanning. 259 illus., 540 pp. 
Vol., JII. Jointing Pipes to Pumps. 257 iflus. , 528 pp. 
Vol^ IV. Rainwater Separators to Wire Ropes. 
321 illus., 540 pp. 

Gauges at a Glance. By T. Taylor. Second edition, post 
8vo, oblong, with tape, converter. (1900.) 5 s. net. 

Simple Soldering, both JHard and Soft. By E- Thatcher. 
52 illus , 76 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Senes, No. 18.) 
(Nero York, 1910.) is. 6 d. net. 

The Modern Machinist. By J. T. Usher. Fifth edition, 
257 illus., 322 pp., 8vo. (New York, 1904.) 10s. 6 d net. 

Practical Wood Carving. *By C. J. Woodsend. 108 illus., 

86 pp , 8vo. ( New York, 1897.) 4s. 6 d. net. 

American Tool Making and Interchangeable Manufacturing 
fly J.W. Woodworth. Second Ed. 600 illus., 535 pp., 8vo 
(New York, 1911.) 18s. net. 


USEFUL TABLES 

See also Curve Tables, Earthwork, Foreign Exchange, 
Inti^est Tables, Logarithms, and Metric Tables. 

Weights and Measurements of Sheet Lead. By J. Alex- 
ander. 32mo, roan. is. 6 d. net. 

Barlow’s Tables of Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, Cube Roots 

* and Reciprocals, of all Integer Numbers from 1 to 10,000. 
200 pp., crown 8vo, leather cloth. 4s. net. 

Tables of^iquares. Of every foot, inch and ^ of an inch from 
^ of an mch to 50 feet. By E. E. Buchanan. Eleventh 
edition, 102 pp., i6mo. 4s. 6 d. net. 

Land Area Tables. By W. Godd. For use with Amsler’s 
Planimeter On sheet in envelope with explanatory 

* pamphlet, is. 6 d. net. Or separately : tables on sheet is. net. 
Pamphlet, 6 A. net. 
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Tablesof some of the Principal Speeds occurring fh Mechani- 
cal Engineering, expressed in Metres per second. By K. 
Keerayeff. i8mo, sewed. 6 d. net. 

Calculating Scale. A Substitute for the Slide Rule. By W. 
Knowles. Crown 8vo, leather, is. net. 

Planimeter Areas. Multipliers for various scales. By H. B. 
Molesworth. Folding sheet in cloth case. is.£iet. 

Tables of Seamless Copper Tubes. By I. O’Toole: 

69 pp., oblong fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6 d. net. 

Steel Bar and Plate Tables. Giving Weight per Lineal Foot 
of all sizes of L and T Bars, Fla# Bars, Plates, Square, and 
Round Bars By E. Read. On large folding card. is. 
net. 

Rownson’s Iron Merchants’ Tables and Memoranda. Weight 
and Measures. 86 pp., 32mo, leather. 3s. 6 d. 

Spons’ Tables and Memoranda for Engineers. By J. T. 
Hurst, C.E. Twelfth edition, 278 pp., 641110, roan, gilt 
edges. ( 1907 .) is. net. 

Ditto ditto in celluloid case, is. 6 d. net. * 

Optical Tables and Data, for the use of Opticians. By Prof. 
S. P. Thompson. Second edition, 130 pp., oblong 8vo. 
( 1907 .) 6s. net. 

Traverse Table, showing Latitudes and Departure 'for each 
Quarter degree of the Quadrant, and for distances from 1 to 
100, etc. i8mo, boards. 2s. net. 

The Wide Range Dividend and Interest Calculator^ showing 
at a glance the percentage on any sum from £1 to £10,000, 
at any Interest from 1% to 12 J%, proceeding by }% ; also 
Table of Income Tax deductions on any sum from £1 to 
£10,000, at 9 d., is., and is. 2d. in the £ By Alfred Stevens. 
100 pp , super royal 8vo 5 s net Quarter Morocco, 
cloth sides. 7 s 6 d. net 

The Wide Range Income Tax Calculator, shewing at a 
glance the tax on any sum from One Shilling to Ten Thou- 
sand Pounds at the Rates of 9 d., is , and is. 2d. m the £, 
By Alfred Stevens. 8 pp., printed on stiff card, royal 8vo. 
is. net. 

Fifty -four Hours’ Wages Calculator. By H. N. Whitelaw. 
Second edition, 79 pp., 8vo. as. 6 d. net. 
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Wheel" Gearing . Tables of Pitch Line Diameters, etc. By* A. 
Wildgodhfe and A. J. Orr. 175 pp„ fcap. 32mo, 2s. 

net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

* * 

The Atmosphere : Its Characteristics and Dynamics. By 
F. J. B. Oordeiro. 35 illus., 129 pp., crown 4to. ( New 
York , ; 1&10.) 1 os. 6 d. net. 

Popular Engineering. By F. Dye. 704 illus., 477 pp., crown 
4to. {1895.) 5s. net. 

The Phonograph, and how to construct it. By W. Gillett. 
6 folding plates, 87 pp., down 8vo. {1892.) 5$. 

Engineering Law. By A. Haring. Demy 8 vo, cloth. {New 
York.) 

Vol. I. The Law of Contract 518 pp. {1911.) 
17s. net. 

The Gyroscope, an Experimental Study. By V. E. John- 
son. 34 illus., 40 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & S. Series, No. 
22.^ {1911.) is. 6 d. net. 

Particulars of Dry Docks, Wet Docks, Wharves, etc., on the 
River Thames. By C. H. Jordan. Second edition, 7 
coloured charts, 103 pp.,% oblong 8vo. {1904.) 2 s. 6 d. 
net. « 

New Theories in Astronomy. By W. Stirling. 335 pp., 
demy 8vo. {1906.) 8s. 6 d. net. 

The Amtrican Hardware Store. A Manual of approved 
methods of arranging and displaying hardware. By 
R? R. Williams. 500 illus., 448 pp., royal 8vo. {New 
JTork, 1896.) ys. 6 d. net. 

Inventions, How to Protect, Sell and Buy Them. By F. 
Wright. 118 pp., crown 8vo. (S. & C. Series, No. 10.) 
{New liprk, 1908.) is. 6d. net. 
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The Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. 

Edited by G. C. Lloyd, Secretary.® 

Published Half-yearly, 8vo. 16s. net. 

Carnegie Scholarship Memoirs. 

Published Annually, 8vo. 10s. net. 

The Journal of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. 

Edited by P. F. Rowell, Secretary. 

Issued in quarto parts. The number of parts will be from 
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